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A TALE OF THE CATACOMBS. 


BY JOHN G. 8PRAGUE. 


Tue traveler who visits the Rome of to-day, 
if a classic scholar and antiquarian, occupies 
himself with the ruins of ancient Rome—that 
“mother of dead empires.” The ruined tem- 
ples, triumphal arches, inscriptions, medals, 
coins, are full of interest to him. Seated upon 
the summit of the Capatoline Hill, or on. the 
ramparts of the Coliseum, he rebuilds the an- 
cient city, making it rise around him in mas- 
sive grandeur, as it stood in the days of the 
Cesars! 

The artist who visits Rome, spends his time 
in the galleries of pictures and statuary; or, if 
he visits the churches, it is to inspect “The 
ast Judgment” of Michael Angelo; ‘The 
Transfiguration” of Rafael; the wonderful 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, or the works 
of art that crowd St. Peter’s. He cares little 
for the Rome of. two thousand years ago, or 
the Rome of to-day, except in so far as they 
contribute to the enjoyment of his favorite 
pursuit. 

While there is a Rome for the artist, and 
another for the antiquary, there is a third 
Rome for the Christian visitor—a Rome of 
three hundred churches, with St. Peter’s, a 
world in itself, and the treasures accumulated 
through fifteen centuries in the Vatican. In 
this he finds a world which: occupies all his 
attention. And when he has seen all that pre- 
sents itself upon the earth’s surface, he finds 
that there is another Rome beneath the ancient 
city—the Rome of the Catacombs. 

Why these excayations were made originally, 
no history tells us. But in the second century 
of our era, they were used by the Christians in 
Rome as places of refuge from persecution, of 
secret worship, and for the burial of the dead. 
Here were deposited the bodies of the martyrs, 
the bones of those who were devoured by the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, and the ashes 
of others. 





These catacombs are of great extent. There 
are long galleries, with recesses on each side 
for burial, looking like the tiers of berths in 
our steamboats. When the bodies, or relics, 
were deposited, the recess was walled up and 
plastered over with cement, and the inscrip- 
tion, giving the name and age of the deceased, 
and commending his soul to the prayers of the 
faithful, Was carved in stone, or traced in the 
soft mortar. The lamps are found which were 
kept lighted before the graves of the martyrs, 
either as a mark of veneration, or to light those 
who came there to pray; and in many of these 
tombs are found phials of martyrs’ blood, and 
the instruments of their torture. 

The curious reader who cannot go to Rome, 
will find in the Astor Library, and can see, if 
he finds the librarian in good-humor, two or 
three large folio volumes, in which the gal- 
leries, chapels, tombs, and relics of the cata- 
combs are represented with a masterly fidelity. 
The chapels of the second and third centuries, 
even in these subterranean retreats, he will 
find ornamented with pictures, which show the 
early attention given to Christian art; and the 
elaborate ornamentation, by historical and em- 
blematic pictures, of places of Christian wor- 
ship. . 

Our story opens in the second century. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, 
was emperor. A fierce and general persecu- 
tion drove the Christians to the catacombs. 
The necessities of gaining a livelihood com- 
pelled them to attend to their business and 
labors; but their churches above ground were 
deserted, and the mysteries of religion cele- 
brated by the graves of the martyrs in the 
bowels of the earth. Many were thrown into 
prison—many were tortured and slain. 

At this period, and at frequent intervals 
during the three first centuries, the pagan who 
was zealous in his own worship; — 
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man who wished to gratify a spite against his 
neighbor; or the plunderer who coveted his 
worldly possessions, had only to denounce him 
to the public authorities, if he was a Christian, 
to satisfy his zeal, his malice, or his cupidity. 

Octavian, an officer of the emperor’s house- 
hold, proud of his rank, his wealth, and his 
position as a favorite of the good and philoso- 
phical émperor, distinguished himself by his 
talent and zeal; and in no way more than by 
the activity with which he pursued those ene- 
mies of the old religion enshrined in the his- 
tory, literature, and arts of Rome. 

In one of his expeditions against the Chris- 
tians, he entered the house of Agrippa, a citizen 
of high position, who had been accused as a 
convert to the new and despised faith. - He did 
not find him. There were Christians every- 
where; even in the imperial palace—and one of 
them had warned Agrippa of his danger. 

But in place of a Christian, whom he would 
have joyfully dragged to prison, to be con- 
signed, in turn, to the torture and the wild 
beasts, Octavian found a young lafly, whose 
beauty was accompanied by a sweetness which 
charmed the young and susceptible’ officer. 

As he knocked for admittance she met him 
at the gate. His soldiers were scattered about 
the mansion to prevent escape. Calm and 
sweet, with an air of purity and resignation, 
the maiden met him. 

“You seek my father?’ she said. 
here.” 

“Do you know where he is?” asked the 
officer, gazing at her with an admiration he 
cared not to conceal. 

“If I knew, would you ask a daughter to 
betray her father?” 

“That father is accused of being a member 
of an infamous and superstitious sect, which is 
endeavoring to undermine an destroy our an- 
cient religion.” 

“My father,” said Claudia, “belongs to no 
sect, and nothing infamous can attach itself to 

~ the name of Agrippa.” 

“Is not your father a Christian? Does he 
not worship a man who was executed as a 
malefactor?” 


“ He is not 


“Again you ask a daughter to betray her | 


father. When you have found him, he shall 
answer for himself. He is a man of truth and 
will not deceive you.” 

Surprised at- the mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness of the beautiful maiden, Octavian was 
forced to withdraw, baffled in his search. But 
he could not forget her. She came like a vision. 
He could see the flush of her face as she had 





defended her father; and he asked himself the 
question, which he. had not been able to ask 
her, so awed had he been by her presence: 
**Can she, also, be one of those Christians whom 
we have undertaken to exterminate off the face 
of the earth?” 

Her image sank deeper and deeper into his 
heart. Her presence—her sphere, as modern 
philosophers have termed it—her spiritual 
being had impressed itself upon his memory 
and heart in ineffaceable characters. A sen- 
suous woman makes her impression upon the 
sensual nature. An intellectual one impresses 
the intellect; but a pure, high, spiritual, loving 
woman goes home to the most sacred recesses 
of the human heart; and when it is said that 
the Greeks and Romans knew little of the love 
of sentiment, we must remember that the reason 
is, there were but few women fitted to inspire it. 

The persecution raged on. Octavian was not 
so zealous as formerly; but the taunts of his 
companions spurred him forward. One day a 
spy brought him word that he had found the 
entrance to one of the secret hiding-places of 
the Christians. Losing no time, he took a file 
of soldiers, and, following his guide, came to 
the entrance of one of the catacombs. They 
descended to the dark passages, their steps 
lighted by torches. Octavian read the inscrip- 
tions on the graves of the martyrs of past eras 
of persecutions. ‘He heard music in the far 
distance, sounding as if it came from the bowels 
of the earth. Then came the smoke of incense. 
Following the guide with stealthy steps, they 
came to a subterranean chapel crowded with 
worshipers. They were all upon their knees 
in a posture of adoration, while a white-haired 
priest, robed in flowing vestments, stood before 
an altar made of a martyr’s tomb. 

The armed men gathered in the dark space, 
in the back of the chapel, for the altar was 
lighted with tapers, and lamps were suspended 
from the ceiling. All was hushed in a profound 
silence for a few moments, Then the wor- 
shipers arose; and a woman, turning her head, 
discovered the soldiers, and was surprised into 
a cry of alarm. 

The venerable peiest turned from the altar, 
and approached Octavian. 

“Is it I for whom you search?” he asked. 
“Tam ready. Lead on.” 

But before Octavian could give an order to 
his soldiers, another form stood before him. 
Claudia, in her white purity; Claudia, in her 
more than mortal beauty, as it seemed to Octa- 
vian, threw herself between him and the aged 
priest, and said, 
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“JT am the one he seeks. Look upon me. I 
am a Christian. Carry me to your judges; 
bring me to the emperor. You will need no 
proof—I avow it. I am a Christian. Leave 
this old man—leave these poor people. You 
want a victim—I follow you.” 

Agrippa, her father, took her gently by the 
arm, and said, 

“Not so, my child; what can he have against 
thy youth and innocence? It is I for whom he 
has come. This is he who sought for me at 
home. Here I am, sir; you shall not be a second 
time disappointed.” 

Alas! for Octavian. The spy who brought 
him was also a spy upon him, and would not 
fail to give notice of any lack of fidelity to the 
emperor and the laws. The soldiers, too, act- 
ing under his orders, might report against him. 
He had no choice but to arrest some one; and 
how could he refuse those who offered them- 
selves? : 

With a pang, which went to his heart, Octa- 
vian ordered the soldiers to arrest the priest 
and Agrippa. 

“Will you not arrest me, also?” asked Clau- 
dia, “Where are my fetters?” said she, hold- 
ing up her little hands with a smile. 

“Let men answer for their deeds,” said 
Octavian. “We need not burthen ourselves 
with women.” 

“I go with my father and my priest,” said 
the heroic girl. ‘Who will hinder me?” 

She knew that it was to the prison. If she 
refused to sacrifice to the gods, it was to tor- 
ture, or those more infamous and terrible out- 
rages, so much worse than torture to the 
Christian maiden, and which pagan Rome did 
not hesitate to inflict. And there was death— 
she knew it well. All knew it; and yet there 
ensued this extraordinary spectacle. Men, 
women, and even children pressed forward, 
and said, ‘Take me, also!” and held up their 
hands for the chains. 

Octavian drove them back, and ordered the 
soldiers te take the prisoners he had selected. 
He could not hinder Claudia from going by the 
side of her father. If he could but have taken 
her and flown—there was no such possibility! 
He was compelled to lead on to the prison; and 
he had no power to resist, when the peerless 
Claudia, holding the hand of her father, said 
to the jailer, “I, also, am a Christian; lock me 
up with my father!” 

Octavian, filled with love, remorse, and de- 
spair, went to the palace of the emperor, and 
made his report. He could not stay the course 
of what Rome considered justice.’ He knew 


the course of the trial, for he had been a wit- 
ness to many such. He knew the tortures 
that would be applied to that delicate woman, 
scarcely more than a child; and he knew, also, 
and shrank in agony from the far more horrible 
outrages to which she might be exposed. 

The trial was over. The aged priest, the 
father of his beloved, and she, whose image 
never left him night or day, were sentenced 
“to the lions!” What a joy to Rome—Chris- 
tianos ad leones! The old cry rung out once 
more from the ferocious Roman mob. “The 
Christians to the lions.” 

Octavian resolved to make one effort to save 
them. He threw himself upon his knees before 
the good -emperor—the wise emperor, and beg- 
ged him to pardon these three Christians. 

“Three Christians!” said the philosophic 
Marcus Aurelius. ‘Why should we forgive 
three Christians? Have they been tried?” 

“Yes, sire!” 

‘¢Condemned ?” 

“Yes, sire!’ 

“‘Then*they must be punished. Who ever 
hears of a Christian being pardoned? The re- 
ligious tranquillity of the empire requires that 
the impious sect should be exterminated.” 

No more hope. - The day came; the emperor 
went to the amphitheatre, antl Octavian attended 
him. The old priest standing in the midst of 
the arena, his hands spread out in prayer, was 
devoured by a great Numidian lion. Agrippa, 
father of Claudia, sunk under the spring of a 
ferocious tiger; and as he fell, seventy thou- 
sand Romans sent up shouts of triumph and ap- 
plause. 

But even this blood-thirsty mob was hushed 
to silence, which gave place to a murmur of 
admiration, when Claudia, pale as a lily, but 
with a higher beauty than ever, walked with a 
graceful dignity into the arena. She gazed 
around a moment, her eye pausing with a look 
of tender pity on the group of officers behind 
the emperor. Then she looked up to that heaven 
in which alone she trusted, and which now 
seemed open to receive her. 

Two lions bounded forward from the two 
sides of the arena. But they had not half way 
reached her, when an officer of the imperial 
suite sprang into the arena, and placed himself 
at her side! The people were paralyzed. The 
emperor, who was not a cruel man, made a sig- 
nal to rescue them. It was too late. Before 
the guards could gain the arena, two more 
martyrs had moistened its sands with their 
mingled blood—two more souls had ascended: 





to heaven. 






















Lourss’s bright eyes were cast down, and her 
whole attitude bespoke a tender reverie. In 
truth, her mind was just now filled by a single 
image; not, as you might conjecture, by some 
Apollo or Antinous of her acquaintance, did any 
such exist, but by a figure of her own sex, and 
apparently about her own age. 

‘‘Mamma,” said she, ‘did you notice that 
lovely girl at church, with the Burtons, this 
morning?” 

The lady addressed did not immediately re- 
spond, She, too, was indulging in reverie—a 
little deeper than her daughter’s. Her head 
leaned against the back of her well-cushioned 
chair, and Edwards on the Will lay in her lap. 
Mrs. Reynolds atoned for some laxity of prac- 
tice by exceeding rigidity of belief. Not.a 
dogma could you propound that was too hard 
for her; she took in the severest with an ac- 
quiescent solemnity which told that she had 
felt all that, and more, from the beginning. 
Edwards was her favorite Sunday reading; and 
it is proof of the wide range of her powers, that 
she could turn at any moment from the con- 
templation of his mighty themes to be solicitous 
about the tint of a ribbon, or the fit of a 
glove. 

«The Burtons?” she said, half roused. “Yes, 
my dear; very vulgar, pushing people. Ever 
since they grew so rich they have been tryiag 
to get into our set; but they never shall while 
I can prevent it.” 

“You don’t understand, mamma; I didn’t 
mean the Burtons, but the young lady with 
them.” f 

“A short, lean girl, with black eyes and 
sallow complexion? Yes, I think I did observe 
her. At least I saw that she had on an imita- 
tion lace veil and collar.” 

Mrs, Reynolds, still a fine woman, was a 
blonde of the most liberal pattern; naturally, 
she bore rather hard upon opposing styles. 

“Dear mother, how can you? She was 
charming. Petite, to be sure; light as a sylph, 
with such delicate features, and great, dark 
eyes. It is sheer profanation to call her sallow. 
She had no color, certainly; but her face was 
clear and lucent as alabaster.” 

. “My dear girl, you are always full of some 
new os very nice to you, I presume, 
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but wearying to us steady, oldcr people. One 
comfort is, that you are soon through with ono 
and ready for another.”’ 

‘But, mother, this girl was so very pleasing. 
I can’t tell when I’ve seen a face that interested 
mesomuch. I should dearly like to know her.” 

“Well, my dear, that’s quite impossible. It 
would imply your knowing the Burton’s also, 
which is what I never can, and never will 
consent to.” 

Louise was too good-tempered to pout. Also, 
not to give her more praise than she deserved, 
she was too confident of success. It did not 
surprise herself nor Mrs. Reynolds, and, there- 
fore, need not surprise the reader, that three 
days later she was calling on these same impos- 
sible people, and their guest, Miss Agnel. 

Rose Agnel—mind that you accent the last 
syllable—was even more charming at home than 
Her sweet voice 
and graceful manner completed the conquest 
of our impressible young friend; she went away 
delighted, and resolute to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance to the utmost of her power. The Burtons 
were loud in her praise as soon as the door 
closed upon her. 

“You know,” said Jane, ‘‘we always thought 
her rather uppish; the Reynoldses, and all that 
set, are so exclusive. But I’m sure there wasn't 
a sign of it in her manner; se affable! You 
must be the secret of the call, though, Rose; 
she never was here before.” 

“¢Uppish!?” Miss Agnel inwardly ex- 
claimed, with scorn. ‘What an expression! 
I don’t wonder they have never called. But 
how very simple to let me know it. Jane, you 
area dear, good-natured goose! And ‘affable!’ 
Well, such people deserve to be condescended 
to, that’s certain.” Spite of these internal 
musings, however, her manner to the ‘people’ 
in question continued gracious and amiable as 
ever. 

Louise gave her mother a most rosy account 
of the interview, and repeated it to Fred Ran- 
dall, when he came in the evening. Fred was 
a young, but not very young, man, who held 
in the Reynolds family that equivocal position 
between friend and cousin, which is commonly 
accounted so dangerous. He had been intimate 
in the house as the comrade of her elder brothers 
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while Louise was yet a child, and continued his 
visits, now that they had all left the :paternal 
roof. At dinner, tea, or breakfast, no-one was 
surprised to see Fred drop in. He advised Mrs. 
Reynolds about her plants, read new ‘poems to 
Louise, and made himself useful and agreeable 
as occasion offered, without ulterior plans on 
the'part of anybody. He ‘entered kindiy into 
her new interest, just as the young girl ex- 


“I noticed her at church—a striking sort of 
face. Not'that I should ever have thought of 
calling her pretty.” 

“She is a great deal more than pretty,” pro- 
nounced Louise, with decision. ‘+I wonder’ what 
you want?” 

“It is what she wants, not I—that is the 
question, More height, more fullness, more 
bloom; whiter hands, a sweeter smile.” 

“You are very fastidious, sir.” 

“What has made me so? You should not 

in.” 

“Oh! that’s very obliging,” saifl Louise. 
“Of course, I know what you imply: But I 
suspect your compliments are more than half 
cowardice. Own, now, Fred, that you would 
not dare to praise one girl to another. You 
believe such a venture would be the signal 
for an outbreak of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness."’ 

“If such ¢ver were my faith, I.am ready to 
teeant.”” : 

“Good! And you will honestly admit that 
Miss Agnel is-a very captivating girl?’ 

“Just as soon as’ I find her so.” 

At these words a pretty little plan sprung up 
inLouise’s'mind. How very nice if this cool, 
stitieal gentleman should be brought, by-and- 
by,;:to an unconditional surrender. «We'll 
not talk dbout tier any longer now,” she said, 

“particularly as: mamma is not my ally.” 

“No,” isaid Mrs. Reynolds} ‘*imitation-lace 
ismy aversion.” She had :yielded to Louise’s 
whim, but principle demanded this one protest. 

The sternest devotee of ‘real’ things might 
have pardoned Rose, could her heart be looked 
into. She hated pretences as much ‘as Mrs. 
Reynolds herself, ‘and was bent on one day dis- 
carding them. There was a great family at 
tome, and the: sniallest mewns; it was ‘an im- 
portant event when Jane Burton, with whom 
the kad school ‘friendship, asked her for this 
tisit; Such a time'as there ‘had been to get 
ter ready! -Gueh eewitig, and contriving, aud 
tatting over,iand sitting up at night to: furnish 
her scanty outfit. Why the very veil. and collar, 
that to offended Mrs, Reynolds’ virtuous in- 
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stincts, were an aet of extravagance long de- 
bated and timidly ventured on. After all the 
toil and hurry, Rose found the tranquillity of 
her visit most delicious. Late breakfasts in- 
dulged her love of morning slumbers. The house 
was full of things, comfortable and pretty; there 
were horses and carriages, ample attendance, 
pleasant society.. She went about in the midst 
of all, leisurely and unconcerned, as if born to 
that sort of life; but she never forgot the very 
different home she had left, and to which she 
must presently return. Not one well-served 
meal came on the table that she did not con- 
gratulate herself in‘having no part in its pre- 
paration; that she did not recall with distaste 
the cracked teacups, the worn silver, to which 
she was accustomed. Being a person of some 
energy, and considerable mental resources, she 
determined to use the present interval of enjoy- 
ment in arranging her future. 

The friendship of Louise held out the hope 
of numerous opportunities. It opened the way 
to a better class of associations; and Louise was 
so fond of her, that, perhaps, when the visit to 
the Burtons were over, she might be asked to 
continue it in the Reynolds family. She ‘was 
aware that ‘the mistress of the mansion looked 
upon her with no favoring eye, and endeavored 
to propitiate her by numberless little attentions. 


3 To Frederic she was calmly polite, not having 


quite made up her mind with reference to him, 


gand feeling sure, meanwhile, that she would 


lose nothing in his eyes by a maidenly reserve. 
With Louise she was impulsively affectionate; 
and'as she did not lack for pleasing gifts, the 
girl'was completely charmed. Rose talked well. 
She managed to give spirit and color to the most 
ordinary narration. If she merely described to 
you how she went to the well for a glass of 
water, she could put in little graphic touches 
that interested you. She had abundance of 
surface enthusiasm for poetry, and genius; and 
poseessed decided skill in music. There were 
morning walks and evening talks; and Louise 
thought»that her friend ‘developed daily some 
new ¢harm. But with her plans in regard to 
Mr. Randall she was not fully satisfied. 
“I am disappointed,” she said one day, ‘that 
you and ‘Fred do not get on better together.” 
“Why so? We are verypolite toeach other.” 
“Exacily! ’ But ‘that was not my idea. [ 
looked’ fér something more.” 
“T would mot wish to interfere with your 
claims, ‘Louise.”’, 
“Myiclaims! I 
assure you,” i 
‘<In what quarter, then?. Oh, Louise! 


have none in that quarter, I 


how 
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you. blush! Naughty, deceitful girl!. Here 
Tve| opened my whole heart to you, time and 
agein, and you have been keeping such a ting 
from me!” 

‘Indeed, there was nothing to tell.” 

“T know better. All those pink flushes meant 
something.” 

“You imagines great deal too much, as I 
can prove to ane You know my uncle Dar- 
win?” 

“T have heard you speak of him.’ 

“Edmund Calvert is his oldest son. He was 
very fond of meas aychild, always singling me 
out among his, cousins; and it is well under- 
stood among the older people, that it -would be 
&@ very satisfactory thing if we happened to like 
each other. That is all.” 

‘How should you fancy that-—a cousin?” 

. We are not cousins, really; it is a relation- 
ship three or four times removed. And I don’t 
da the least know how I shall fancy it—that re- 
mains to be seen.” 

“Is this Mr. Edmund Darwin handsome?’ 

“Edmund Calvert, my dear; but, of ‘course, 
you don’t know. My aunt Darwin was a Cal- 
vert; she had a rich brother, who died without 
children. He left his fortune to Edmund, on 
condition of his assuming his name.” 

‘And arms, I suppose?” said Miss Agnel, a 
little satirically. 

‘*Well, there really are arms. I have seen 
the crest on some of my aunt’s old silver.” 

* Relations of the Baltimore family?” 

*«Rather distant;. but there is a connection.” 

**You haven’t told me yet if he is handsome.” 

**I don’t know. He was, asa boy; but I have 
not seen him for some years. You can judge 
for yourself; he is coming here next: month to 
stsy with aunt Granger.” 

‘‘And ‘view his destined bride! Really, this 
is quite a novel in high life. I never fancied 
you such a heroine, you quiet girl., Does not 
your heart flutter at the thought of seeing 
him?” } 

“Not a bit,” replied Louise, laughing. ‘I’ve 
told you all there is to tell; and you might have 
heard it long ago, if it had ever seemed worth 
mentioning—just nothing, you see; but jit is 
natural, don’t you think, that I should be rather 
interested in meeting him ?” 

“Very natural,” agreed Miss Agnel. 

Fortunate Louise! she thought; one lover, ac- 
tual or possible; always at hand, and rich friends 
looking out for her interests, and providing her 
with another. What, she soliloquized, if a por- 
tionless little maid, whom nobody planned for, 
should step in and spoil this pleasant pro- 








gramme? She began to look anxiously forward 
to next;month and its hero. 

At last he came—a tall, shapely youth, dark- 
hairdd, dark-eyed. Miss Agnel met him with 
polite itidifference. She praised him so very 
cautiously, in the first confidential interview 
with Louise, that the latter was almost hurt. 

“So you didn’t think him handsome? I am 
so sorry.” 

*‘Dear Louise, I never said so. It would have 
been very ru 

“I know you did not really say it. Perhaps 
he is not, to every one. I may be prejudiced 
in his favor,” 

“Very naturally, dear. Who could wonder 
at it?” 

‘But I felt sure you must like hismanner. | 
thought him so improved. And it seems you 
were not. favorably impressed at all.” 

“How unamiable I must appear to you, darl- 
ing. But we eannot help our fancies, can we! 
and it is fortunate that I am so hard to please. 
It would be a thousand pities if I found him as 
charming as_you may be allowed to do.” 

“TItis very ungrateful, too,” continued Louise, 
“for he was quite struck with you.” 

“Indeed, that was very gracious of him! I 
must try if I cannot remodel my impressions to 
make them correspond with his.” 

Rose felt that she was on the right track 
now, but she proceeded cautiously. It would 
never do to make Louise jealous; least of all, 
would it answer to awaken the maternal alarms 
of Mrs. Reynolds. She continued to treat Mr. 
Calvert in the most formal manner, giving him 
the slightest ‘notice consistent with politeness. 
At first'Bdimund hardly observed this; he was 
taken up'with Louise, who had altered so much, 


and so beautifully, since they met. But after 


a week or 50, he began to wonder why that slim 
girl, with the spiritual eyes, treated him with 
such entire indifference. It was not the sort 
of manner he was accustomed to in women. 
He, had been used to see bright eyes grow 
brighter, and sweet lips smile more sweetly st 
his approach. What could be the cause? Was 
it possible she could be so deficient in taste as 
not to approve him? He sounded Louise, snd, 
spite of all efforts to soften the truth, she could 
not conceal that Miss Agtiel was by no meant 
charmed. 

Edmund was more piqued than he would 
have chosen to acknowledge, even to himself. 
He recalled the beautiful women he hed known, 
the favor they had shown him—they queens of 
society, And who was this that i 
such supercilious ¢odlness? A little village 
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girl without, so far as he could judge, a single 
claim. Really, she must be taught better taste. 
He. owed it to himself that she should find him 
irresistible; and if. in learning that lesson her 
heart suffered, why it must be her own look 
out.’ Henceforth she shared with Louise in 
his attentions; he sought her, talked with her, 
tried to draw her out. She remained perfectly 
jealm, neither flattered nor fluttered by his ap- 
proach. He grew more piqued and more deter- 
mined to succeed. 

' One night | there was. a great party at one of 
the best houses of ‘‘the set.” All the girls 
were there, more or less lovely in youth and 
evening dress. Louise, in pink and pearls, was 
exquisite; her swan-soft contours, her dazzling 
fairness, fixed and enchanted the eye. Edmund 
surveyed her with an admiration that sent 
thrills to, her heart; she was beginning to 
count and treasure up his looks, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds. viewed her with business-like satisfac- 
tion, in the certainty that she was the belle of 
the evening. 

“Has he said anything yet?” asked aunt 
Granger, magnificent in orange-satin and nod- 
ding feathers. The seniors were. watching the 
Progress of the affair with kindly interest. 

“Not yet,” replied Mrs. Reynolds, 

“He will, to-night, you may depend,” said 
aunt Granger, assuringly. ‘‘Nobody could re- 
sist her in that dress. How beautiful she looks! 
As.the girls used to when we were young, Ma- 
tilda.” 
| Rose’s toilet had been a difficult one. She 
meditated. a grand coup to-night, and would 
have rejoiced in the assistance of becoming 
dress. She looked over her slender wardrobe— 
should it be the pink tarlatane? No, Louise 
would wear pink much more elegant, and en- 
tirely fresh—that..would never do. Her. blue 
muslin had been done up and was teo thick; 
besides, there was nothing for it but her white 
Swiss. She had worn it twice already, and mo 
Variation was possible, save in the color of her 
tibbons. Op, dear! but there was no help for 
it if she stood and debated till midnight, The 
cherry sash and shoulder-knots must go on, and 
she must try to fancy herself as well-dressed as 
the could. She shook her head as she contem- 
Plated the effect in the mirror. 

“How thin I am!” she thought, dissatisfiedly. 
“What different |grms and. shoulders from 
Louise's. What s complexion that girl has. 


yes,” she added, consoled, as the starry reflec- 
tion met her glance. “There,” and she tried a 


well enough; after all. And then my hair, 
black as jet, and. smoother than satin. No- 
body’s hair is quite like mine, that’s certain,” 
But no trace of these complacent meditations 
was Visible in the modest maid, whose entrance 
was half hidden by that of the tall Burton girls, 
and who slid into a quiet corner, as if glad of 
such refuge for her timidity. 

Edmund ‘sought her presently. Louise was 
lovely, bewitching; it was delicious to see her 
blush and look down when her eye met his. 
He almost thought, with aunt Granger, that he 
should not be able to resist her. Still he did 
not quite forget the little iceberg, as in his 
thoughts she had been christened. He must 
continue that lesson which she seemed so slow 
in learning. This must be said for Rose, that 
it was hard for her to be denied the adjuncts 
of dress and fashion—she understood so admir- 
ably how to use them. In her white muslin 
and ribbons she looked simple, indeed, bit ele- 
gant. Edmund’s practiced eye did not fail to 
note her air, nor did the arrangement of those 
raven locks escape him. How admirably it 
defined the shapeof her beautiful head; what 
lustrous folds, what silken smoothness. He felt 
that he was staring. 

“Pray excuse me,” he said; “but you are 
really an artist in coiffure. I observe that you 
never wear ornaments in your hair.” 

“Against my principles,’’ she answered, smil- 
ing. The truth being that handsome decora- 
tions were expensive, and she had too good 
taste to wear inferior ones. 

“That alone distinguishes you among #0 
many be-netted and beaded heads. But it is 
not all hair that is like yours, where one feels 
that it would be a sin to place anything unless, 
perhaps, a flower.” 

“Qh! my hair is ncthing,” said Miss Agnel, 
with the most complete indifference. ‘+ Look at 
Louise’s.”” The blonde, abundant tresses were 
prettily arranged, but they had not Rose’s style; 
of which fact she was well aware in calling 
attention to them. 

Silence ensued. Miss Agnel looked down st 
the hand that layin herlap.. It was very small, 
and the glove prevented unfavorable contrast 
with her dress.. It was pretty, and she let it 
lie. Edmund Calvert studied it, too. Was she 
ever going to say anything? It appeared not. 
She sat so unconcerned, so apparently oblivious 
of his presence, that he was fairly vexed. 

‘“‘Miss Angel,” he said, with some impatience, 
“oan you tell me the cause of this perpetual 
gene between us? It appears that I have never 





long, dark, drooping gase. “I believe I am 





the happiness to succeed in pleasing you.” 
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«How unkind!” she dnswered, with childlike 
simplicity. “I’m sure I try to like ‘you for 
Louise’s sake.” 

“Louise!” he exclaimed. “Can I never be 
viewed except through that medium? I did 
not know that I was regarded simply as an ap- 
‘pendage, a piece of your friend’s property. 
Really, you mortify me, Miss Agniel.” 

**Most men would be delighted, instead.” 

1) **Louise: herself hasgiven me no such privi- 
lege,” he explained, fearful of having said too 
tiuch.’ Pause the second. “I fear you tind it 
‘too hard a@ task for even friendship to magi’ 
the presently observed. 

Indifference is always wise.” 

* «How so—in what way ?” 

“It is safe,” she said, hurriedly, asif anxious 
to close the discussion. He looked at her,'a 
little surprised; she turned from him in appa- 
vent confusion.' Edmund felt ashamed. Had 
he persecuted her into—what? A betrayal of 
feeling? ‘Had she feeling—and for him? Curio- 
sity, astonishment; gratified vanity, stirred his 
‘breast with emotion. 

Some one came up and spoke to her. ‘‘I'am 
‘going to’sing now,” ‘she said, and rose without 
once looking toward him. Edmund followed 
her ‘to tie piano. “She had kept this gift care- 
‘fally concealed from him during the fortiight 
of their acquaintance; he had heard Louise 
praisé her voice, but had taken thatas part of 
the dear girl’s‘enthusiasm for her friend. She 
‘had never sung as she did to-night; those to 
whom her power was familiar: were taken by 
Surprise.’ There was a thrill, an ardor in the 
‘rich notes that went to every heart. ‘Edmund's 
ewas entirely vanquished. He wdored music; 
skill ‘in it was to him the highest art; ‘And 
here was more than skill—genius. Ah! that 
was what 'those dark eyes meant. He had’been 
‘puzzling himself these two weeks to divine what, 
in that cold girl, such eyes could indicate. And 
was she \interested \in him? Did ‘that! wild 
spathos, that passién in her singing, which he 
felt so perfectly, have him for its source? ‘Vain 
éwere all pleadings for ahother song; she ‘left 
the instrument, and; escaping from her praises, 
‘sought 'a Ionely seat’ by a window at the farthest 
send of the long rooms. \ Edmund followed her 
“‘ihstantly, one impulse controlling him. ‘He sat 
a@owh by her without looking at her, on every 
nfibre of his frame felt her presence, - 

“Did you: sing that hap to one » asked, 
in w low, intense tone. | 
lo “*Yeseto you,” she auiswered, in wie eaine 
2Woice. 


“Rose!” axolea ai i 





This was’ going’ too far; ‘she felt it so.- She 
had meant to take him by storm, and’ had suc- 
ceeded, But she had’ not the courage to let 
him commit himself; then and there, in Louise’s 
presence, and that of her friends and allies. 

“Pray leave me; she said, in @ tone of dis- 
tress; **every one will notice. Louise——” 

“What is she'to me, if you—” 

“Hush! I entreat, I command—not one word 
thore to-night.” 

‘To-morrow, then—promise mie.” 

‘As ‘you will,” she’ answered, rising, and 
darting toward him, ere she left, one swift, be- 
wildering glance. As their eyes met she turned 
pale) The game grew interesting for its own 
sake. She went immediately to her friend’s 
side, and remained: there till Edmund joined 
them: The rest of his evening was devoted to 
Louise, who found him strangely grave and dis- 
trait; an@ the party, which began so happily, 
ended for her in & vague sénse of uneasiness 
and disappointment. 

Rose went home in a comfortable state of 
triumph and self-gratulation. ‘How silly of 
Louise,” she thought, ‘to expose her lover to 
attractions greater than her own. I believe,” 
she added; being very candid with herself, 
“that it is’ shabby for me to try and get him 
away from her—but how can I help it? Who 
would not wish to escape from such a home as 
mine?—and this is my best chance. And I 
like him’ és well as she; I did from the very 
first. He suits me every way. Some time he 
shall know how I ways feeling while I seemed 
so cold. ‘Dear Edmund!” and for three minutes 
she indulged in unwontedl sentiment. Being of 
@ practical turn of mind, she came out of it at 
the ehd of that period, and began revolving the 
seehe of ‘to-morrow, the declaration, the et- 
gagemeént, the ring, atid’ all the subsequent 
splendors. 

_ Edmuhd had not gone quite so far. The gir! 
bewitched him; something dark and myste- 
rious about hér drew him on. There was n0- 
thing of that’ in Louise; 0 simply frank~and 
sweet. And yet this last was so beautiful. He 
could not quite feel, as in that moment of ex- 
citement, that she was nothing, if only Rose 
regarded him with favor. And the thing was 
expected in. the ‘families—desirable. He was 
not Peady to renounce it. Yet, whenever be 
closed his eyes, ahd the wild waves of that song 
surged over ‘him; ‘he forgot all bat the syren 
voice. ‘He lsysawake all sight, nearly, and 
caine down to aunt Granger's breakfast-table 
pale and harassed. 

The good! lady saw it,.and took ‘no notive. 
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She gave him a cup of the strongest coffee, 
richly creamed. She talked of the party, and 
exalted Louise. Edmund agreed with her. 

“Such a contrast to that skinny little thing! 
Only that our dear girl is so artless, I should 
think she kept her about for a foil.” Edmund 
colored with displeasure. | “‘Oh! you needn’t 
blush because I praise Louise,” said she. 

Breakfast was over.. ‘Your uncle will be 
working about his grapes presently,” said aunt 
Granger. ‘‘When you see him in the garden 
come up to my sitting-room.”’ Edmund obeyed, 
wondering much what she could have to say. 

“Well, my dear boy,” began the old lady, 
regarding him beneyolently, ‘‘are you going to 
keep your appointment to-day?” 

“What appointment?” he asked, surprised. 

“Surely you haven’t forgotten? ‘To-morrow, 
then—promise me!’”’ said aunt Granger, in an 
eager, excited tone. 

, Awkwardly as he felt, Edmund could not for- 
bear laughing at this representation. ‘‘How 
could you have heard?” he asked. 

“My good child, people in your state should 
keep their eyes about them. Anybody might 
have seen me on the verandah outside the win- 
dow. I was talking with old Mr. Terry, and 
had a dreadful fright lest he should hear it all; 
but, luckily, he is quite deaf in one ear. And 
T'ye sent for you,” she continued, in an altered 
tone,“to say that I consider your behavior 
very unhandsome and deceitful toward Louise.” 
, Edmund was so much ashamed that he was 
glad of an excuse for being angry. ‘I think, 
aunt,” he said, in a very lofty way, ‘‘that there 
has been quite too much of this. Louise is a 
sweet girl, but I am not to have a wife chosen 
and forced upon me. I claim to be a free 
agent still.” 

“And a nice choice your free agency has 
brought you to,” said the old lady. ‘Singing 
at you in such a style, like one of those crea- 
tures on the stage! and owning it, too. I was 
amazed at your impertinence till I saw how she 
received it. But there is no use in our exas- 
Perating each other,” she continued, “and 
I've only a few plain words to say. I shan’t 
threaten to leave my fortune away from you, 
for the ‘property is your uncle’s; and he has 
such dozens of nephews and nieces that you 
never had any chance of it. I don’t say you’ll 
break Louise’s heart; her face and her father’s 
a are not likely to go begging for a hus- 

“Not at all,” said Edmund. 

“And the other one hasn’t a penny.” 

“No matter—I have several.” 


‘* All-L say is, look at the two and take your 
choice. Only remember that a girl that will 
} court you! will—well, I’ll stop there; have which 
you like. But, of course, you can’t expect that 
I can allow anything underhand; I can’t have 
my own niece trifled with before my very eyes. 
If there is to be another word of this affair, I will 
tell my sister Reynolds what I heard last night— 
and that.ends all between’ you and Louise. I 
don’t want to influence you, but you must make 
up your mind.” 

Poor Edmund, this was hard forhim. Gladly 
would he have temporized, but aunt Granger 
was as inexorable asdoom. Give up Louise and 
declare boldly for the newer love, whom he 
never dreamed of in that light'till a few hours 
before? How could he? ‘Break loose from the 
enchantress, and in defiance of her charms ac- 
knowledge himself her rival’s?’ He was not 
ready for that, either. How soft, how fair, how 
radiant was Louise; what a sweet, tranquil na- 
ture! And Rose! a wild, dark charm; a glamour 
of poetry and mystery hung over her. Then 
was he not committed by those few hasty words? 
But if he acted on them, what consequences 
must ensue. Rose was delicious to love—but, 
as a wife—— He grew desperate. 

“Aunt,” he said, “‘you area tyrant. I must 
have time for reflection.’’ 

“Not here, I tell you.” 

“When you like—name the place.” 

The old lady thought for five minutes. “Ed- 
mund,” said she, “go on a mackerel voyage. 
Start this afternoon. When you know your 
own mind, come back.” 

“But Louise, aunt, and Miss Agnel—what 
will they think of such abruptness?’’ 

“So you, wish to bid each good-by, do you? 
That is no part of our compact. Leave your 
adieus to me;'I am quite competent to them.” 

Edmund went. 

That afternoon Louise stood by the window, 
just a trifle triste. Fred Randall was on a sofa 
near at hand. 

“How delightfully Rose sings!” said she. 

“Yes; better than almost any one off the 
stage.”’ 

“How I wish I had such a voice.” 

‘Wishes are valueless in such cases, my dear. 
And if you had the voice, you have not the 
knowledge or the skill to use it. There Louise,” 
he added, with a smile, ‘see the first fruits of 
my practicing on your assertion of the other 
day. I praise your friend, and you look vexed 
at once.” 

‘Do I?” she asked, her brow elearing. |‘ Per- 
haps I was a little diseoncerted. People do not 
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usually speak with quite such candor. And, 
besides, Fred, you know I have been accustomed 
to nothing but praise from you. You have quite 
spoiled me for fair criticism.” 

«I don’t think you are. entirely spoiled,” he 
said. ‘And, besides; Imever told you that I 
didn’t prefer your clear little warble to all these 
operatic tricks and graces.” 

Just then extered to them our Rose. All day 
ehe had waited and wondered in vain; and now 
she came in hope of news. While she was 
planning: how to: gdin it, aunt Granger made 
her appearance. 

Well,| Edmund is off,” she said, after the 
first. greetings, and some casual talk. Both 
girls were silent, 

*‘Sudden, wasn’t it?” asked Fred Randall. 

‘“‘Not.to me: |He told me all about it, and I 
perfectly approved. He left his love for you, 
Louise. When, he comes back he'll bring» a 
fresh supply,” 

Louise brightened. Aunt Granger knew, and 
she thought it all right—so it must be. She 
began to look forward to the pleasantness of 
his return... But Rose felt that the words were 
@ death-warrant to her hopes. 

“Disappointed, arn’t you, dear?’’ said aunt 
Granger, ‘kindly, when she could get a private 
word with her. ‘But young men will flirt, 
you know.” 

“Yes, they ‘will;’ enswered Rose; ‘but it 
isn’t every one that, has such a good aunt 1 
watch over him, How Louise ought'tolove you.” 





then recovered. “Right,” said she; “you're 4 
girl of spirit;' I don’t need to waste any pity on 
you.” 

Nevertheless, Rose-felt that night alone, quite 
broken-hearted. She hail ‘been ‘so sure; and 
now the excitement of the chase was over, the 
game ‘was gone. What next? For she never 
could go back to rye coffee and’ plated forks 
again. 

Genius can turn the’ humiliation of defeat 
into a brilliant victory. Rose devoted herself 
to Fred Randall; she:sang sacred ‘music to him, 
sonorous jubilates, swelling anthems, and daring 
invocations. He forgot the operatic tricks, and 
the stage manner. . All the little graces that, 
tried on other mén, would only have awakened 
his derision, seemed very pretty and appro- 
priate when addressed to him. ' After no very 
long siege he succumbed; and Rose congratu- 
lated herself on secure and comfortable pros- 
pects. Louise watched it all approvingly. When 
they married, she gave her friend that hand- 
some coffee-pot you may have been ‘upon her 
table. 

Edmund came back when the engagement was 
made public. Louise had’ only grown more 
beautiful; she welcomed ‘him with charming 
blushes. He'felt that his time had come, and 
yielded gracefully. Fathers and mothers gave 
consent; aunt Granger bestowed her blessing; 
and Edmund acknowledged his indebtedness to 
her by the present ef an India shawl, which 
will be the envy of the neighborhood for a 


Fora, moment aunt’ Granger looked savage, ; quarter of a century. 
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Goop-sr! This is our parting place! 
Your face is white, and still, aud cold; 
Your hands are clasped, your eyelids sealed, 
And, standing here, my heart is old 


And heavy with this bitter loss ; 
Though you are here, yet still alone; 

And you, so free from this dumb pain, 
Unto‘éternal glory gone. 


TI could not wish you happier lot; 
But, ahi! without your true bine eyes, 
The light which shows you now to me, 
Will darken in the arching skies. 
The sunshine will be golden gay; 
But sunnier far I found thy smiles; 
And then, will it be bright to me— 
Falling upon thy grave the while? 


’ Yow lie so stili—you do not speak; 
You look so proud, and calm, and still; 





Too pure to place away so deep. 
But then we know it is His will, 


Who sends us clonds, and shine, and rain— 
Most bitter rain—to loose the soil 

Of earth around our hearts, and gives 
Us dreamless rest after our toil. 


T hear a sobbing in a reom 

Beyond us; but we weep no tears— 
Your eyes are dry forevermore, 

And TF, perchance, must weep out years. 


When o’er you wéeps the Summer rain, 
My heart will weep, though I seem gay; 
Through all my seeming gayety, 
I shall remember this sad day. 
Good-by! Some day I, too, shail! rest, 
With frozen lips, and heart as cold; 
And then I’! meet thee, and be young— 
Just now I feel so tired and old. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 201. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PHILIP CALDWELL’S NARRATION CONTINUED. 


I ruRNED into a restaurant to take a mo- 
ment’s breath for thought. I confess, this case 
‘had been more intricate and baffling than any 
put into my hands for years... I had. chosen, 
willfully, perhaps, to view it from. another 
stand-point than the circumstances would sug- 
gest, taken in their apparent meaning. I had 
persisted in this opinion in spite of the evidence 
which Sinnett considered so overwhelming. But 
in all my efforts to give the opinion palpable 
effect, to support this vague theory by any 
tangible proof, I had been, so far, thoroughly 
balked. 

Thad, during the interval between my visit 
to Sinnett’s house and the present time, been 
occupied in trying to find counsel for this 
woman, who, as I believed, was to be falsely 
accused. I had applied, by turns, to different 
leading lawyers’in the city, with whom my 
business had thrown me into contact, and who 
always had listened to anything I had to say 
with attention, and gave more importance to 
my opinions often than they deserved, which 
is the usual good fortune of reticent men. With 
this case it was different; the whole weight of 
circumstantial evidence was against me; and 
to this I had nothing to oppose but an opinion, 
founded on the characters of. Sinnett and Mrs. 
Van Epp, as they appeared to me, and two or 
three isolated facts, which lacked the connect- 
ing points. “They all, with one consent, began 
to make excuse,”’ like the timid in the old para- 
ble. Some joked the whole matter away; told 
me that “Mrs. Van Epp’s beauty had blinded 
me to as clear a case of guilt as ever they saw;” 
of that my “old grudges against Wharton had 
left cobwebs in my brain;” others ‘had no time 
to take the case, though they did not doubt my 
judgment in the matter was correct as usual”— 
while but one was thoroughly honest in his an- 
swer. It was young Barbour, who, by virtue 
of belonging to one of the old families in Phila- 
delphia, and of having a pleasant, kindly face 
and temper of his own, was stepping into a 
first-class practice. 

“I’ve no doubt of the justice of all that you 





say, Caldwell,” he said, after listening gravely 
to my story; ‘‘and that the woman has been 
led into this crime by connivance between Sin- 
nett, Wharton, and Wardell, for purposes of 
their own—for that is the way I view the mat- 
ter. But what then? Her actual guilt is the 
same; and if there be a conspiracy, you have 
not counted the cost of exposing it. Sinnett 
and Wharton both have influence, which a poor 
devil of a lawyer like me, just beginning the 
world, would hardly like to invoke against him, 
Wharton is a controlling ward politician; he 
can bring his men up to the polls by the thou- 
sands, and + 

“I understand,” I said; “you are going to 
choose that road to success yourself. Well, 
you. at least are frank, Mr. Barbour. But.I’ll 
defeat Wharton yet,” at which he laughed, and 
wished me luck. 

This had been my last attempt made that 
morning. I sat down to my chop and glass of 
ale with a more defeated sense than Phil Cald- 
well would have liked to acknowledge to his 
best friend. 

Somebody at my elbow breaking out into 
“Molly Bawn,” half song, half whistle, made * 
me look up. A tall, broad-shouldered fellow, 
at a table covered with empty dishes, was 
chafing his red whiskers, and glancing over 
the evening paper at once. ‘My Molly Bawn, 
my Culleen Oge,” he broke out aloud. I looked 
at him a moment—a bold, handsome face, blue 
eyes full of Irish shrewdness, kindness, deviltry. 

“O'Neil!” I called. 

‘Well, Caldwell, my boy!” throwing down 
the paper, “how goes the world with you?” 
seeing that I hesitated before speaking again. 

“Badly enough. I need you, Mr. O'Neil. 
Turn your chair this way a moment.” 

He did so; calling for another bottle of wine, 
and swearing that we fellows of business drove 
a man into the grave. “I’ve not one case per 
term; consequently, I eat, drink, sleep, and en- 
joy life with an empty pocket—and you do 
neither of the three.” 

O’Neil had taken a glass too much already. 
I pushed the bottle away. ‘Listen to me first,” 
I said, “my story will make you thirsty.” 

He composed himself, listening — usual 
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fashion; beating a tattoo on the table, arranging 
his chain and seal, glancing out sideways at 
every pretty woman on the street. Presently 
he quieted, watched me keenly, intently, as I 
proceeded. My story had sobered him. I plainly 
laid the facts of the case before him, concealing 
the names, however. 

It was seldom that this O’Neil appeared be- 
fore any of the courts. He was known as an 
idle, rocking, slovenly Irishman; and in most 
cases where people had been induced to trust 
their business to him, his own laziness had suf- 
fered it to go to wreck and ruin. On two or 
three occasions, however, he had pushed a case 
with such sharp, acrid energy, such keenness 
of wit, and under all, such a fierce clinging to 
the abstract right, that he had carried judge, 
jury, dnd audience with him. It was a forlorn 
hope to expect aid from him; but it was all I 
had. 

‘I had succeeded in interesting him; the 
trifling, fickle manner fell from him like ‘a 
mask, and he followed me with grave, acute 
eyes. 

“You have applied to other counsel?” 

“Yes; to C——, and F——,” naming all that 
had refused me. 

“They gave you the cold shoulder? It was 
too muddy water to meddle with, eh? You have 
not told me the names of the parties,” after a 
pause; “but I fear I know them. I catch Sin- 
nett’s trail in it. It’s the end of a plot that I 
saw hatching down in a Jersey farm-house, last 

. Summer, where we boarded at the same time. 
_ Van Epp was the man’s name.” 

“This is his wife.” 

“T thought as much.” He sat silent, strangely 
moved at the story, I thought. 

“You will undertake the case?” 

“1?” starting. ‘Of course. If they will suffer 
me to be a friend—now. Come to my office.” 

He rose and walked briskly down the street. 
He touched his hat to numberless, smiling, fine 
ladies as we went, who greeted him as an old 
acquaintance, ..I joked with him upon his re- 
maining so long « bachelor with such tempta- 
tions about him every day; and was surprised 
at his prompt and serious answer, as if I had 
broken in upon the same thought.in himself. 

“When Corny O’Neil takes a wife, Caldwell, 
my. boy, it. will be none of your town-women, 
polished and hard as mock diamonds. I mind 
my sister whenever I’ve a new attack of the 
tender passion; she was country born and bred; 
a plain, dul!-headed, loving girl, that had little 
book knowledge outside of her Bible, But she 
kept me out of many a scrape, yhen I was a 





boy; and the remembrance of her has hindered 
many a match I might have made. I’ll havea 
wife like Susan—or none.” 

. [had a fancy, from his raised color and earnest 
tone, that he had found Susan’s likeness some- 
where, and that my business, in some curious 
way, had brought it freshly to his mind. Men 
of our calling are apt to be suspicious. How- 
ever, not being much interested in Mr. Corny 
O’Neil’s affairs, I hurried on to his office, where 
we discussed the matter thoroughly; O'Neil 
showing an Irish keenness of insight that was 
like intuition, and a steadiness of purpose that 
was most un-Irish. 

There were many points in which we were 
both at fault. ‘A few words from Mrs. Van 
Epp could give us the clue,” he said. 

“No doubt she is now under arrest,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘Sinnett took out the warrant to-day. 
I think I can procure the information in an- 
other way. If Sinnett and Wharton suspected 
any collision between Mrs. Van Epp and you, 
they could block your way completely. Remain 
in your office to-night until ten o’clock, and I 
will bring you a witness as effective as Mrs. 
Van Epp herself.” 

He looked up with a sudden lightening of 
his face, and an inquiry flashing out of every 
feature. I had touched him home, I saw; but I 
continued to fold up my papers slowly and put 
them in my memorandum-book. 

‘Mrs. Van Epp had a sister,” said he, turn- 
ing away to light the gas; ‘‘has she been in the 
city this winter? You are going to bring her 
here?” 

“Yeu” 

If I had expected to see any evidence of the 
‘tender passion,” as Wharton called it, which 
seemed to have attacked him so often, I was 
mistaken. -He laughed. ‘She’s a silly little 
body; made a demi-god of Wharton, I remem- 
ber, last summer, and—— Well, I'll be here. 
Sharp ten, Caldwell.” 

As I went out on the street he followed me. 
“T’d—I’d. be tender with that little girl to- 
night, eh? if I were you.. Careful of alarming 
her.. She’s a childish thing, not like town 
women. She’ll have a sore heart, too.” 

I bowed, and laughed to myself as I went of. 
Jane Grierson had entered a retainer for us 
that held O’Neil secure, that was plain. By & 
little manceuvring, my messenger brought Miss 
Grierson out of Sinnett’s house without the 
knowledge of the family. I could form no 
opinion as to her capacity for use, in the pre- 
gent crisis, in the short interview I had with 
her, when I saw her at Sinnett’s dinner-table. 
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E perceived that she belonged to the great mass 
ef young women; pretty to look at, but with 


. characters as mawkish and undeveloped asa 


baby’s face. I never can base a conjecture on 
them; ‘‘true no-meaning puzzles more than 
wit.” Trouble, or hard work, cuts features 
and darkens shadows in them generally, to 
which the years of school-books, meepoetecnns 
and pertness give no index. 

As I conducted Miss Grierson to O'Neil’s 
office, therefore, I looked at her sharply, to 
discover how this trouble had touchedher. It 
had fallen on them unprepared that night: Sin- 
nett had caused her sister’s arrest immediately 
upon leaving Wharton’s office. She had gone 
without remonstrance, or outcry, being, I sup- 
pose, one of the colder-blooded species of ani- 
mals; who grow dumb when they are hurt in 
any mortal part. We meet such women often in 
our calling, and find them the most obstinate 
criminals, if guilty. 

“She took Phil with her. Dr. Sinnett did 
not explain to me what the charge was against 
her,” Jane Grierson said, dully, as she walked 
steadily beside me down the street. Her voice 
was as steady as her step; she neither wept nor 
sighed after the fashion of hysterical women; 
but I could see the dilated nostril, the blue 
lips, the blood-marks under the eyes—signs 
which I knew well how to interpret. 

I said what I could to rouse her as we went 
along. I would have been glad to see tears on 
the child’s face; but she replied, unmoved and 
hopeless, as though years of hard fight with the 
world had fallen on her in this first touch of 
pain, “If she could do anything, or O'Neil 
could do anything, she was glad; but the world 
had gone against them of late,” and then walked 
on in silence, asking no questions. 

When we came to the door of the little office 
on Pine street, (a door which few clients trou- 
bled, I fear,) I heard O’Neil whistling about 
“Molly Bawn,” as usual, but in a gentler, soft- 
ened tone. There had been a fruitless attempt, 
too, to:make the den more tidy, I saw, on en- 
tering. The light was subdued; and on one side 
of the empty fire-place, an old lady, in a stiff 
gown of brilliant pattern, sat, spectacles on nose, 
feigning to read the evening paper, while her 
sharp, black eyes kept watch over iton the door. 
O'Neil, resplendent in a buff waistcdat and fresh 


' Yegalia of cheap jewelry, sat nervously beating 


time on the table. He met the young girl with 
& grave, quiet respect, leading her at once to 
his mother, ‘who wishes to be a friend to you, 
if you will pefmit her, Miss Grierson?” The 
old lady had scanned her in the first moment 





of her entering the room. She had a good eye 
for a detective, Mrs, O’Neil, hard and keen— 
but.it dimmed suddenly. She drew Jane into her 
fatarms. ‘The poor child!—the poor, mother- 
léss child!” she said, in a rich Cork brogue, 
patting her head slowly, as if she had been a 
baby. The girl began to cry at that. O'Neil 
beckoned me out. The big, burly fellow was all 
in a tremble, his face red and pale by turns. 
“Let the women be alone a bit,” he said, as we 
stood on the steps; “let them alone,” and stood, 
his hands in his pockets, looking down at the 
rain, which had begun to fall in big drops upon 
the pavement. The Irishman’s voice was gen- 
tler and sweeter then than the girl’s own. When 
he spoke of her I had often noticed O'Neil’s 
voice; it had a clear, deep ring in it, a capacity 
for pathos which belonged to no other pleader 
at the bar. 

“Your mother will take Miss Grierson home 
with her?” 

“¥es.'' Do you think I’d let her go back into 
that devil’s workshop again? I'll not break 
the matter to her to-night. Let mother have 
her will to-night, codling and petting; to- 
morrow her head will be clear, and she’ll be 
ready to help us. But it’s a long trail you have 
to follow, Caldwell, man; and you'll find but a 
feeble scent, I’m afraid.” 

“T have that already,” I enid;; ‘laughing, and 
bade him good-night. 

As I turned down the next corner, I saw the 
light dim in the little office, and flash out in 
the cozy parlor beyond, where the young girl 
was, doubtless, gaining from the Irishwoman 
and her son, a new insight into the depth of 
trouble, and kindness, and comfort there was 
in the world. 

I have, I think, gone far enough in my narra 
tive. The conduct of the case had passed into 
O’Neil’s hands; whatever work I did after- 
ward was under his control. 


CHAPTER X. 

Srx weeks later, a woman sat by the window 
of a prison-cell, trying to catch the cold breath 
of an early March morning. Above the court, 
which the grim, gray walls of the jail‘shut in, 
lay a patch of space, which was all that she 
could see, # square frame-work of stone, beyond 
which rose the clear, free air, freshening, yel- 
lowing with the early warmth of spring. The 
cell was narrow and oblong; the stone walls.and 
floor clean, but damp. The air made the boy 
that sat on her knee shiver now and then. She 
seng some silly song to him; told him some old 
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story of Indians, or wolves; and when he fell 
asleep, with many an uneasy motion and restless 
sigh, laid him on a wooden bench beside her, 
where she could watch the ugly, honest little 
face, The clock in a neighboring stéeple struck 
eight. In an hour she would go out to her trial— 
her ‘trial! . Yet. the words seemed to have no 
tieaning for Berenice Van Epp; she sat erect 
and unbending, her straight-lined figure, in its 
brown dress, and stern, reticent face, brought 
into, sharp repre. geretoee: light of ‘a barred 
window. 

The story she had told Phil was one that an 
old Jersey boatnian used to tell her when she 
was@ child. She went on idly finishing it: to 
herself, remembering the bitiof burned spar on 
the beach where old Steve used te sit mending 
his seine as he talked—the low swash of the 
tide at their feet—the rolling purple of the 
farther sea. 

Across two of the iron bars of the ‘window a 
apider had woven its; net. Even that trifle 
drifted back in the slow eurrent of her thought 
to the old childish time, and found. its, place 
there, The dewy gossamer on the marsh-grass 
glittering, as she took the cows out to morning 
pasture; even then she had liked to note how 
exquisite was the work which the hideous, 
crawling insect had done, how compact the lines. 
She was a prim, silent little body even then, 
fancying order and quiet to be the great! good 
of life, knowing her own home jto be,a hell: of 
discord and disorder. 

She had begun to force herself down into 
rules then. As she grew older, one model after 
another had risen up for her; and God knew 
how she had striven to bring her nature into 
them; to crush out every impulse and passion; 
to. make common sense and pradence the soul 
of her soul. This was the end of,it! Her self- 
confidence, her sensible, reasonable doubts of 
her husband had brought her to this, . A little 
weakness, a foolish, blind trust in him might 
have saved her. 

She thought it ovér (for‘in its bitterest stings 
and reproaches Mrs. Van Epp’s cdns¢ience was 
a calm, reasoning conscience) from the moment 
thet accursed tempting letter came to her. I 
do not think she felt remorse—women never 
do; but she grew weak and silly, as she had 
never been in her most childish days, with her 
great pain. The jailer’s'wife, a kind red-faced 
Welsh woman, had put a white hyacinth of her 
own, in a broken bottle; on the window-ledge. 
The perfume filled the cell; it seemed to belong, 
in her heated fancy, to.a part of her that was 
not here—not the vile Berenice Sutphen, upon 





whose clothes hung the prison damp, and whose 
soul was clogged’ with error. The pure fra- 
grance, and the pure air, yonder, free up to 
heaven; and ‘the sleeping boy; and, far-off, the 
little worn figure on shipboard, drifting farther 
and farther away from her into unknown seas; 
all belonged to her’ as she might have been; 
to the weak, leving woman, who broke now 
into sobbing, hot tears; who cried out to her 
husband, to her ¢hild, whose feet and ‘hands 
she kissed, not for forgiveness, but for leave to 
die out 6f their sight, and be forgotten. 

“T have done them nothing but harm,” she 
said, leaning her aching head on poor Phil's 
shoulder, wishing he would waken and smooth 
her with his tender, little fat hands; thinking 
of the years coming for her in a closer cell than 
this, when her name would be the only word 
husband ‘and child would never name. What 
other miserable fancies came to the poor 
woman she herself never knew. The jailer 
sent in his'wifé to bring Philout. She found 
her holding the boy’s head close to her breast 
as she sat on the flodr; tears undried on the 
long lashes, her head fallen sideways on the 
chair. 

“It is ‘time you made ready,” the woman 
said, wakening her roughly. 

“IT have had some sleepless nights, ” Mrs. 
Van Epp said, rising with something of her old 
dignity; and, bathing her face, she put on 
bonnet and cloak, and waited. Phil was gone, 
she saw—that was better; she would see him 
once again before—— 

But after the penitentiary doors closed on 
her, she hoped they would tell the boy his 
mother was dead. She never could live for him 
again in this life or in that beyond. And she 
remembered the mother she had tried to be to 
the boy, and shivered. 

The clock struck nine, Devitt, the jailer, 
appeared at the door, talking to some one who 
stood behind him in the corridor. ‘In & mo- 
ment, Mr. Wharton,’ he said; ‘‘the locks are 
rusty—in @ moment.’ Then, as he opened the 
doors, preceiled the néw comer into the cell, 
and contrived to élip a scrap of paper into Mrs. 
Van Epp’s hand, whispering some words which 
she did not understand. 

She glanced at the words scrawled on it with 
a bewildered face, and, holding it in her hand, 
turned to face Wharton. Perhaps the physical 
strength and beauty of the man never appeared 
with surroundings 80 effective as now; coming 
out of the dusky gloom of the corridor, the 
narrow bar of light from the wtndow striking 
broadly on his massive chest; the noble head 
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thrown back—a genial, kindly smile beaming 
from his face. He came toward her with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Leave the doors open, Devitt,” he cried. 
“They are open to you, Mrs. Van Epp, never 
to close again.” : 

She drew back coldly:: '*I am going to my 
trial.” 

“No! In the name of justice, no!” with heat 
and agitation on his face. “Stay! Listen to 
mea moment! Look at this!” holding out a 
folded paper to her. 

The sight of him seemed to have changed 
her, as by a blow of hardening iron, into her 
resolute, obstinate self. 

“IT am ready,” she said, to Devitt, buttoning 
her cloak about the throat. “For you, your 
cunning brought nie here. But it was your 
nature to plan and scheme petty villanies! 
Stand aside! It is not my eustom to reproach 
a'dog that bites me!” 

Wharton hid a smile at her impotent rage. 
«It is your custom,” he said, gravely, “to build 
too firmly on your own judgment. It will fail 
you oftener than you think. Knowing what I 
do of my conduct toward you, your petty spleen 
stems to me only petty and ludicrous, befitting 


a weak, revengeful woman, and can forgive it.” 
Berenice stopped; his courage surprised and 


dyunted ber. Then there was truth in his 
taunts, 

~“Look at this paper,” he said, in the same 
composed tone of conscious superiority. ‘It is 
your release. I procured it for you from the 
magistrate who committed you. I brought tes- 
timony before him which——-. ‘No matter; you 
are a free woman now. The door, yonder, is 
@pen to you as me.” 

He stood watching her dull and puzzled facé 
#moment, then put on his hat. “That was my 
errand. My work is finished. If—” he hesi- 
tated, “your welcome of me had been different, 
Imight have claimed the privilege of an old 
friend to congratulate you ‘that the trouble of 
your life is over.’ But it matters nothing. I 
know you, Mrs. Van Epp,” sharp and hotly. 
“I know that when # prejudice enters into your 
harrow brain, you cling to it.as if God sent it, 
and it was not begotten of ‘your own puerile 
suspicion.” 

Again he had struck home; and with every 
course word, she gave Him more credit for 
sineérity. That was his aim—it mattered no- 
thing to him if she were friénd or foe. 

She took the order for release from him, and % 
Tead it attentively, and gave it to Devitt, saying, § 





“Does this warrant you in releasing me?” 5 


“Yes, Mrs. Van Epp.” 

Again her suspicious eyes read Wharton’s 
face. ; 

He smiled ironically. “Do you look for 
farther service?’ he said. ‘I spent labor and 
means to push your claims through the courts. 
Idid it for Olive’ssake. She owed you a debt, 
if not of kindness, a debt which money could 
not pay. I would have wiped it out if I could; 
now, when your own guilt has brought you 
here, I have saved you from the penitentiary. 
I did that for Olive, too. Your disgrace was, 
in @ measure, hers.” 

“That sounds plausible,” muttered Mrs. Van 
Epp. 

«Did you think it ‘was for you I was working? 
Nat Wharton is no philanthropist,” with a 
bitter laugh. 

The weak, childish woman of an hour ago 
was gone; her brain had been drowsy then, 
beaten with pain until nothing was real to her 
but some miserable fantastic fragments of re- 
membrances. We all know what that is; too 
much pain will have the effect, or too much 
medicine—over-work soonest of all. Now either 
the sleep had brought back the tone to her 
mind, or, the danger being new, roused a 
different set of emotions and faculties; but it 
was a wakeful, keen, defiant woman with whom 
Wharton had to-deal. 

“TI am to go out free, unsuspected ?”’ still re- 
garding the paper, as if to find a flaw. He 
could not tell how madly the blood was throb- 
bing against her temples, as she peered closely 
at it. A free woman! To go back to John—to 
her boy! 

“Free,” he said, drily, “but scarcely un- 
suspected. The proof, you know. You cannot 
hope to clear it without counter proof. You 
are a shrewd woman, and know the world. 
Damned spots like this on’ your record, nobody 
tries to wash out with charity or perfumes of 
Arabia. Counter proof might have done much 
if you had been brought to trial; but if you 
had no defence.” 

‘She was silent, holding the paper still close 
to her eyes; he could not see her face. 

“One. other thing would have been more 
effectual,” in his cool; probing tone. “I, god- 
less wretch as I am, believe that innocence 
always triumphs in ‘the end.” 

A shudder crept over her. ‘If I go out,” 
she said, at last, not replying to him directly, 
‘all I gain is leave to breathe outside air. I 
am condemned all the same; the guilt will rest 
as‘ heavily on John, on my boy,” crumpling up 
the paper in shaking, unconscious fingers. 
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Wharton paused before answering; her words 
had irritated and troubled him curiously. ‘My 
own advice.would be,” he said, slowly, marking 
the effect of his words on her narrowly, ‘to 
leave the State at once, taking your sister and 
child with you. Go to some place where you 
are unknown, and begin s new life.for your 
boy,” 

‘¢When my husband returns.” 

He turned his back to her suddenly, as. if he 
caught some passing shadow at the window; it 
was a. bird that, had stooped low in its flight. 
He waited until it was gone before he replied. 
“If your husband returns, he need never know 
what has passed; the sale of the- house and 
schooner will be sufficient reason for your re- 
moval from a place so painful to you. Your 
influence over him, you know; you can easily 
induce him to leave the country with you for- 
ever.” 

He waited anxiously for her reply, shuffling 
uneasily on his feet, passing his white, ringed 
hand nervously over his mouth. 

‘I will stand a trial,” she said, finally. 

There was a deathlike silence for a moment, 
the man choked onee or twice, asiif forcing 
down an oath; the ruffian and bully, that lay 
hid beneath the factitious polish, glared out of 
his smooth mask of a face and brilliant eyes. 
She was quiet and resolute. 

*T will not accept this release; Sinnett and 
you shall be forced to bring me before a jury. 
The prison for life would be easy to bear beside 
this living hell of dragging on a lie, year after 
year, before my husband and child; a /cowed, 
guilty woman, not knowing what moment. the 
storm would break on us. I will stand the 
trial,” 

She held out the order of release to him. He 
did not take it, but leaned forward, glancing 
about him first as though the walls had ears, 

‘*Look at the question on all sides,’ he said. 
“Be cool; it is worth more to. you than mere 
life or death. There is another point of view to 
take. Your husband may never come back—” 

He stopped, awed by the sudden pallor of her 
face; then went on relentlessly.. .‘*The voyage 
was long and perilous. You know how feeble 
his health was before he left you; there are 
unnumbered dangers that may delay his return, 
should he come at last; what,of your boy in the 
interval? You willfully choose a felon’s cell, 
leaving him unprotected and helpless, with the 
stain of your guilt upon him. Whether you 
are guilty or innocent, Ged and you alone 
know; but in either case, your condemnation is 
equally certain—there is no chance of escape 





froma trial,...I open the «',or for you; show 
you.a free life to. give to your boy, and you re- 
fase it. Besides,” he added, a new thought 
striking him, ‘free; there is a chance of your 
proving your innocence; there will be room for 
effort.” 

‘There is truth in that.” She paused; then, 
either suspecting a plot under all, or from her 
old habit of adhering toa resolution once 
formed, she repeated, ‘‘I will stand the trial; 
and now John Vap Epp shall find his wife’s 
fame as pure as when he left her... God does 
protect the innocent.” 

‘*What if I tell you, then, that your resolution 
comes too late?” he broke out savagely. ‘John 
Van, Epp will never come back to the wife that 
cursed his life. I would: have left it to others 
to, break the tidings to you, if you would let 
me. If you are proved guilty, and sentenced, 
you leave your child alone.” 

Even he stood appalled at the quick and 
awful ehange that passed over her face; her 
lips moved, but refused to utter her question. 
It. came at last in a hoarse whisper, 

“Dead?” : 

Wharton stood irresolute; and in that mo- 
ment Devitt brushed past her, going toward 
the door. . It. was but a word ‘he spoke, but she 
caught it; her elasped hands fell; her whole 
body stiffened; terror, doubt, rage swept, by 
turns, over her face. She made-a step toward 
Wharton, and caught him fiercely by the shoul- 
der. .He cowered; the reasonable, self-suffi- 
cient woman had a will and temper that could 
blaze in.as hot and coarse a flame as his own. 

‘‘God’s vengeance light on you if you deceive 
me!” she cried, her fingers sinking into his 
flesh in the extremity of her passion. ‘To 
cheat me with a story of his death—me, that 
loves. him!. What do you know of love?” She 
paused, trembling, her eyes downcast. 

When she looked up; she saw beyond Whar- 
ton the little jailer standing, making energetic 
signs to her, She raised the slip of paper he 
had given her and read it, considered a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘I will. accept the release 
on condition that I am taken before the magis- 
trate who issued it, to-day. Evidence sufficient 
to warrant him in doing this must be sufficient 
to exculpate me. I must know what it is.” 

Wharton hesitated, stammered. 

“It shall be.as you wish,” she said, at last. 
“But; you doubted the truth of the tidings I 
brought to you., Look at. this,” drawing 
newspaper from his pocket, and leaving the 
room as soon as he had placed it in her hands, 
the sheet turned down at a marked passage. 
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Devitt came up and peered under her arm, 
reading aloud, ‘The Bonne Louise gone down 
off Honolulu, and all-on board lost.’ Your hus- 
band’s vessel?” he said. “Gonedown? It’s 
just as it may be. O’Neil’s a keen chap; and he 
told me there was no soundings to the villainy 
ofthis Wharton. But it might be true; there’s 
been a storm off them islands—here, in the next 
paragraph, d’ye see?” 

Berenice shook him back; a stitiging, phy- 
sical cold penetrating her every limb; she could 
not comprehend this irritating swarm of trou- 
bles that closed about her. The world seemed 
intent on angering her. What was this they 
said about John? She was not quite herself, 
she thought. John? The Bonne Louise? That 
was his ship; he was coming home in August— 
and she must come before him free from stain. 
She was going now to clear herself; her head 
ached, her eyes grew numb with sudden cold. 
She closed them, staggered, muttering some- 
thing about the magistrate. 

When she recovered consciousness, she was 
in a shabby carriage, driving rapidly through 
the streets, Wharton seated opposite to her. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tue carriage turned at last into a narrow 
lene; one of those dingy outlets on which the 
great houses that flaunt their gaudy face-trim- 
mings on the fashionable pave, turn their backs 
contemptuously, insulting them with rows of 
gaping rents of cellar-ways, and slip-shod, un- 
painted doors. Before one of the dingiest 
offices of the dingy square, Wharton drew the 
check-rein, and alighting, led her up one or 
two wooden steps, and, pushing open a -door 
that stood half ajar, motioned her to enter. 

It was a small room, with the usual comple- 
ment of high office desks; a table covered with 
green baize; a plaster bust of Clay, covered 
with dust, on the mantle-shelf, some yellow 
envelopes stuck behind it; a meager array of 
law books scattered through a huge book-case; 
two or three arm-chairs, with seuffed morocco 
covers, in one of which Pettibone, the magis- 
trate, dozed over the evening paper and a segar 
that had gone out.. One or two other men, 
whom Wharton did not knoy, ‘sat about the 
office on chairs tilted back against the wall, 
rousing themselves eagerly when the new- 
Comers entered, ag though ‘tired of waiting. 
Wharton glanced at them impatiently; then, 
Pressing forward in ad¥ance of ‘Mrs. Van Epp, 
said testily, ‘The business of this lady with 
Youcis private, Mr. Pettibone. You may sur- 
nise it,” » fo o? . 
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The old man pushed back his rusty wig, 
which was in danger of covering his eyés, 
took off his spectacles and slowly rubbed them. 
“Mrs. Van Epp? Dear me! Yes, I surmise, 
Mr. Wharton; in fact, I know all about it. You, 
young Roberts, hand her a chair, and then step 
into the back room. Let Mr. Wharton finish 
his business, and then we will hear your case. 
In the back room; yes, gentlemen—thank you,” 
as the other men rose and went out through a 
door half panel and half glass, leaving it ajar. 

Pettibone had slowly droned ont all he said 
through a pair of snuff-stained, thick lips, ad- 
justing the ends of a brown gingham neck-tye 
as he spoke, but keeping a lynx-like scrutiny 
on Wharton and his prisoner from under his 
shaggy gray brows. 

Wharton placed her chair by the table, drew 
his own up closely. Berenice seated herself, 
and laid the release before Pettibone. She 
moved stiffly, as if her legs were cramped, 
moistened her dry lips frequently, spoke with 
a harsh, constrained voice, every sign indi- 
cating the nérvous tension to which mind and 
body were drawn. 

‘‘T want to understand why you signed this,” 
she said, sharply. ‘I do not choose to be flung 
into a jail, and taken out at the whim of any 
man. .I want é 

Wharton raised his hand authoritatively. 
‘Patience, madam. Pettibone,” in a frank, 
off-handed mianner, “let me explain why our 
friend uses tones so offensive, ungrateful, I 
might almost say, to you. She fears, and not 
unwisely, that the stigma of guilt, unremoved 
by a trial and acquittal, may cling to her, and 
afterward to her child. She wishes to know 
upon what eviden¢e you were warranted in re- 
leasing her, in order to judge if it will carry 
her through a trial. I suggest,” with a know- 
ing look at him, ‘that it would be useful to Mrs. 
Van Epp to hear the evidence against her, also, 
summed up. Do I state your wishes correctly?” 

She bowed mechanically. 

“The report of the loss of the Bonne Louise,” 
pursued Wharton, fluently, “I have comniuni- 
cated to her, knowing that to a clear-headed, 
practical woman like our friend, it would have 
its effect in determining her regolution.” 

‘Faith, you’ve a ready tongue of your own, 
young man,’ grutited Pettibone, leisurely ménd- 
ing-a quill pen. **Ye drive pell-mell over grave- 
stones in your talk as if they were bowler. 


But to business!” syddénly rousing hiniwelf, 


Sitting erect, ‘facing Berenice. ‘Ye'd like ‘to 
hear the evidenée' on which you were arrested. 
Here it is in a nutshell. 
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The bond stolen from the house where jyou 3. 


were boarding was supposed to be taken by an 
agentof Wardell’s. A letter from him was found 
in your possession, offering you & certain sum 
to procure the paper... It was known how neces- 
sary it was to you to obtain this money... The 
temptation has its weight, in determining the 
probable guilt of a party, In addition to this, 
you.were followed from the post-office to Sin- 
nett’s, the first mail-night after the robbery. 
The letter deposited. by you was found to be an 
acknowledgment of the abstraction of the bond, 
intimating that you would hold it in your own 
possession. A part of the torn warrant was 
found in your chamber, and——” _ 

“You need go.no farther!” said Berry, letting 
her head fall, and covering.it with her arms. 
“(No farther!’ 

‘You never had heard the details of the 
evidence against you?” said the magistrate, 
compassionately, 4 

She made no answer. After a few minutes, 
she threw back her head, gasping for breath. 
“Tm tired!” the men heard her say, as they 
bent forward, seeing her lips move. ‘I want, 
John—John |” 

Pettibone pushed her back in her chair, lean- 


ing her head against the back of it, gently 


She'll cry loud to 
“This 


enough. ‘Poor wretch! 
reach John, where he lies,’ he said. 
play’s been nearly too much for her.” ‘ 

‘‘Well, what now?” said Wharton, impatiently. 
“This woman is almost insensible. My best 
plan would be to remove her from the city 
immediately. I have personal reasons, I ac- 
knowledge,” he added, perceiving Pettibone’s 
doubtful look, ‘I married into her family, 
you know that. Ihave no mind that my wife 
shall be brought to shame by the bruiting about 
of this story. I wish to smuggle her out of the 
town as soon as possible, and hush this miser- 
able business, if it is mot. too late.” 

“I understand; a very natural desire in you; 
but—— You shall. be gratified in what you 
have asked,” he said, turing abruptly to Mrs. 
Van Epp, who had tried to raise her head, a 
weak change passing over her features. ‘‘ You 
shall hear the evidence, which, if you choose 
to bring the matter to trial, will be your de- 
fence.” 

“This is sheer absurdity, paltering with 
time,”’ Wharton broke in, roughly. ‘I am in 
no mood to humor the whims of a guilty woman, 
who ought to thank. God and me that she has 
escaped the penitentiary. Come! I will take 
you to Phil,” putting his hand on her sleeve. 

Bhe rose mechanically, 


“Stop, Mr. Wharton.’ -Pettibone’s voice 
.assumed a different ione here. ‘She shall be 
satisfied; as I said,,:Ah! here.is Sinnett! | 
sent for him, that he also. should be convinced 
+. that justice was done him in the matter.” 

“Which was. quite unnecessary, my dear 
sir,” said the little doctor, rubbing his hands 
as he. entered the room. ‘I amrsatisfied to have 
the woman released upon the evidence sub- 
mitted to me-by Wharton.” 

‘«Who does not know the half of it. Sit down, 
gentlemen—sit down, We well be through with 
this matter in a trice; but we will proceed ac- 
cording vo order/) Robert’s business is one 
with this,” ‘ 

He went to the back dvor and pushed it open, 
saying something in aloW voice. Half a dozen 
people followed him.in, two of whom, women, 
went up to Berenice: Van Epp, bent over her 
and soothed her, standing between her and the 
others, that she should not hear what, was said. 

Sinnett glanced sharply around the room; at 
Pettibone, who had assumed his chair with a 
magisterial air; at O’Neil, who stood leaning 
against the window-frame, playing with his 
watch-chain, his face and whiskers more redly 
defiant than eyer; but, Jast-of| all, his eyes fell 
on.a tall, broad-shoyldered man, with gray hair, 
hook-nose, and wearing spectacles, out of which 
looked a pair of unusually quiet, slow eyes, 
totally divorced of meaning. 

He, made a step. .mervously toward him. 
‘Caldwell?’ Yes. .L, understand Caldwell wae 
my principal witness. But there was no need 
of your presence now, my good fellow. I have 
allowed the whole busimess to go by default. 
Mrs. Van Epp——’ 

“T am here at Mr, Robert’s instance,’ said 
the man, with a furtive smile, purposely made 
visible. 

Sinnett glanced from side to side with the 
half fierce, half cowed look of a cur driven to 
@ corner; then, catching Wharton’s cool look of 
warning, dropped suddenly into a seat, put 
his.rattan to his lips, and looked carelessly out 
of the window. 

“Ready, Mr. O’Neil;” said Pettibone; ‘let 
us, hear what, testimony you have to support 
this strange story which: you tell me.” 

# The Irishman had ‘fallen into his ordinary 
lazy swagger. 

“Ye'll bear me friend, Burkitt, thin,” with 
an. ‘utter abandonment of brogue. ‘‘On with 
you, Burkitt, nie man’ 

. Burkitt, a sharp, red-headed young fellow, in 
brown clothes of country make, stood up, the 
better to enforee his words, and told, ina jerky, 
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shrill voice, that he was clerk of the county 
court in Berks. That, in the term of that court 
just past, a suit had been brought in the name of 
Berenice Van Epp, by her attorney, Nathaniel 
Wharton, for property in said Berks county, 
assessed at the value of fifty thousand dollars. 
Burkitt proceeded to give the description of 
the property, which consisted of different par- 
cels of ground, two houses in the town of Read- 
ing, a mill, etc. It had originally belonged to 
the great grandfather of Berenice Sutphen, 
and by him left in trust to one Andrew Meyers, 
for the payment of debts of Sutphen’s; when 
said debts should be paid, the property was to 
revert tohis heirs, It had, however, remained, 
unclaimed, in the possession of the son and 
grandson of Meyers. Burkitt produced the 
record of the court to:prove that the suit had 
been gained by Wharton; testified also to the 
power of attorney shown by him, and signed 
by Mrs. Van Epp, in which exclusive right was 
given to him to conduct the case, receive posses- 
sion of the property, in trust fer Mrs, Van Epp. 
Burkitt stopped ata nod from Wharton. 

, John, Starr, high sheriff of Berks county, 


being called, gave corroborative testimony; 
adding, that the assessed value of the land was 
as stated, but that owing to the undeveloped 
mineral resources of two of the tracts, its sale- 
able value was much higher. 

When this witness, who was a purple-faced, 
pompous, plump politician, was winding up 
one of his rounded sentences, Wharton started 
forward, nodding; apparently, to some one 
passing on the. street, and begged Pettibone’s 
indulgence until he attended to some important 
business, for which a moment would suffice. 
The magistrate said nothing, stared blankly, 
rubbed his thick fingers across his snuff-stained 
chin and mouth, and Wharton turned to the door; 

Caldwell touched him lightly on the shoulder 
as he passed, facing him with his ordinary 
stolid, impregnable countenance; but Wharton 
cowered, shivering at the touch, and shrank 
down into a; chair, ' 

O'Neil watched him. . ‘We'll trouble you. for 
your company a bit longer,.Mr: Wharion,” 
with a smothered laugh.. And he began rub- 





bing his big-ringed hands softly together. 
_ TO BE CONCLUDED. 





JUST SEVENTEEN TO-DAY. 


BY N. F. 


Jus? seventeen to-day, my love; 
Just seventeen to-day ; 

And life to thee seems bright, fair one, 
For thou art young and gay. 


The turmoil and the clashing din 
Of battle-fields of strife, 

Have never brought a message that 
Could shadow thy young life. 


Around thy gentle path, sweet flowers 
Are always springing up; 

And thou hast never known the draught 
Of sorrow’s bitter cup. 





CARTER. 


Life, like some sweet and pleasant dream, 
Beguiles thee day by day; 

And adds fresh roses to thy cheek, 
And makes thy heart more gay. 


And thou art dreaming of the days 
That soon will come again— 

The Sommer days of joy and love, 
With all their gladsome train. 


And, oh! may each returning year 
Still find thee bright and gay; 
As young in heart, if not in form, 

As thou art, love, to-day. 





AT LAST! 


BY 


Onty a form of clay— 
The immortal spirit fled; 
Earth’s fever passed away; 
Leave her! She is dead, 
At last! 


Only a vacant cheir 
For us, a lonely hearth; 
For her, a crown to wear— 
The new, immortal birth, 
e At last! Z 





LINA BPENCER. 


The toil and strife are done; 
The weary struggle o’er; 
The victory is won— 
The rest forevermore, 
At last! 


Beneath, a grassy mound— 
A little burial-sod; 
above, an angel crowned— 
A epirit with its Goa, 
) At leat! 





MY LOST TREASURE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


a 


 ‘TRtacnep the spot soon after the accident 
oeeurred. Oh! such a terrible scene! 

A long train of passenger-cars had ‘been swept 
Over the steep embankment, and lay piled in 
horrible chaos in the ravine below. 

T can give you no idea of it to this day. I 
Gan never think of it without that terrible feel- 
ing which seizes us in nightmare; when every 
bodily faculty is powerless, and the mind only 
" grasps more vividly eath particular of the 
vision from the icy torpor which locks the 
physical frame. 

The shrieks of the wounded and dying; the 
imangléd bodies released from among the broken 
timbers, and born in ghastly procession up the 
hill; shapes crushed and distorted out of every 
semblance of humanity, still quivering and 
agonized with life; faces calm, as if in sleep, 
marred by no appearance of injury, yet mer- 
cifully struck on the instant to senseless clay— 
mad confusion—the insane rushing to and fro— 
the unutterable realization of human helpless- 
ness; and the blue of the mid-summer sky bend- 
ing over all, but human eyes, blind to the'‘angels 
that passed to and fro, and conscious only of 
the agony and wreck down ‘here, where we 
crouch in our impotency and pain, 

I had done what I could. I am nota physi- 
cally courageous man, but with my slow acting 
intellect, a sudden misfortune does not over- 
whelm me as. it often does those of acute and 
brilliant powers. 

I cannot tell how long it lasted—that dreadful 
work. I know the hotels and nearest, houses 
were opened to the woeful processions; an extra 
train carried on such as were uninjured or 
sould bear removal; and a dull, awful quiet 
* crept over the place, that was almost more terri- 
ble than the confusion of the past hours. 

They were carrying past me a man lying 
senseless in the arms of those who bore him. 
The face was turned toward me—the pale face, 
from which the dusky gold hair fell back like 
@ rich setting to some picture of sleep; and with 
the first glance I récognized Laurence Grey. 

I was too stunned by all the suffering I had 
witnessed to feel any Shatp sénsution either of 
surprise or pain, I followed the men up to 
the hotel? I brought one of the surgeons to 
—, ia and whém they told me that he 

0 





could be taken away, I made ready to ‘have 
him moved at once te my house. 

Tt was nota long drive; we lived down the 
lake road, just where the avenue of elms parted 
and gave'a sudden view of the beautiful sheet 
of water nestled in among the lofty hills. Our 
little cottage was set in the foreground, so em- 
bowered among the vines and flowers so be- 
loved by wrens and thrushes, that I used to 
tell Alice I believed they considered it a mam- 
moth Dirds’-nest settled in the sunshine for 
their expréss benefit. 

I hurried into the house to prepare the little 
wife for that which was coming. News of the 
accident had reached her already; and her 
white face could not grow whiter when I ex- 
plained to her what I had done. 

She knew Laurence Grey’s name. She had 
heard me speak of him; not often, perhaps, for 
he had gone so far out of my life, that a silence 
had grown over his memory in my heart, 
although he ‘had inever deased to have a place 
there, as a man might remember some glorious 
star Which he had seen years before in tropical 
skies. 

There he was in tity house; everything that 
was possible had been done. Now we could 
only wait to see, when the sudden shock that 
had stunned his faculties wore off, whether any 
vital injury had touched the life that had always 
been so strong’ and vigorous in that beautiful 
frame. It is so brief a story that I may stop 
to tell it heré, how I*had known and loved 
Laurence Grey. 

Years before, when I was,a dull school-boy, 
he had been sent to the same quiet place. The 
very first day of his arrival, when we were in 
bathing, he, with his usual recklessness, mis- 
calculated his strength, and we saw him strug- 
gling in the deep water far beyond our reach. 

God let me save him; and from that day I 
felt as if Lawrence was mine—a special gift to 


my odd life. I loved him as we can only love 


those whom we jhave been able in any way to 
aid; and I admiredand wondered at him, as I 
can imagine some ugly, tOmmonplace pony, 
meant for the uses of ‘every-day life, might at 
some wild Arab steed ofthe’ desert, in all the 
pride of his untameable strength. 

The years passed, and»out in the world the 
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bonds that joined.us did not seem to weaken. 
He had such a brilliant career—no wonder he 
grew spoiled; rich, handsome, with so many 
and such varied talents. Dear Laurence, I could 
always understand and feel the tenderest sym- 
pathy, even when he went the most astray. 

Other people might call him hardened and 
wicked. I knew better! I pitied him for the 
excitable temperament, the mad heart, the un- 
tamed imagination, that drove him into wrong. 
He showed me, unconsciously, the best side of 
his nature. He took my lectures: patiently, or 
laughed me out of my gravity. But it is of no 
we, Ican never make you understand what a 
wonderful power he had of winning love and 
friendship. I felt always certain that his faults 
would wear gradually away. 

I knew that at heart he did not believe half 
the theories in which he indulged—the appear- 
ance of hardness and unbelief. No, no! I 
trusted him. 

_You may say what you like, but beauty is a 
wonderful gift; and it is almost.impossible for 
any of us to believe that such perfection of form 
and feature can hide mental deformity and 
spiritual unsightliness. 

Then the exigencies of life parted us; and for 
years we had not met. Laurence had been a 
wanderer in foreign climes, petted and wor- 
thiped wherever he turned; winning fame, and 
sunning himself in a golden sea of prosperity. 
That was nearly all I knew. 

My life had been very different. I was past 
thirty now; and the years which carried me 
away from my youth, had not been easy ones. 

Perhaps I had known my dreams, too—the 
thirst for ambition and wealth. But there were 
other paths shown me—work to be done—dear 
mes to be shielded and protected; and I was 
helped to do it. 

Those days were over—the poor, ailing, 
second mother, and her younglings, had gone 
into the other life. But long before they went, 
Thad been able to earn their love; to teach 
them in the sudden wreck. of fortune which 
Swept over them, when they seemed so secure 
in the possession of that wealth for which the 
poor mother had thrust herself between my 

’ father and me, that I wished, indeed, to forget 
all harshness and wrong, and lead them by the 
hand down toward the eternal gates, where the 
husband and parent, who had loved them so, 
Waited to take them to his arms again. _. 

Then I met my Alice; and, ag one in.a dream, 
Ireached forth to grasp the bewildering hap- 
Piness that streamed like the sudden glories of 
ta Eastern morning upon my selitary life. 
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I had not known her long. I was enabled 
soon to take her from those who were not fit 
to appreciate her worth; who had wasted the 
orphan’s wealth among them, and clouded her 
youth so darkly. 

We came to the little cottage to live—and 
heayen opened tome. Ido not speak irrever- 
ently, I can employ no lighter words to portray 
the bliss of that year—my year of roses, when 
the blossoms of Eden clustered i in living sunshine 
over my heart. 

My Alice, my. idol, my all! So shy and re- 
ticent! Illin body and mind when I took her 
home, growing into new health and beauty day 
by day, like a glorious passion-flower ‘opening 
to to the light, 

It had all been so sudden. The suffering of 
her life had so quickly forced me out of my re- 
ticence, I was obliged to stretch out my arms 
and snatch her to their shelter; and she came 
so confidingly, so wearily, like a wounded bird 
that nestles, unscared, in the hand that offers 
to protect it, 

A new and strange delight to grow into her 
acquaintance; to see the dew upon the flower, 
and know that it was mine; to peep cautiously 
deeper and deeper into her heart, and read one 
of its crimson leaves daily with fresh wonder 
and pride. 

A year of unutterable content! I never asked 
if she loved me; all I wanted for her was perfect 
peace and rest, upon my very soul—and she 
was at rest; that I knew. and felt. Oh, my 
Alice! 

But this is of what had gone before; and now. 
I reach the present again, 

There Laurence lay, in that deathlike still- 
ness; and we were all too busy for many wouds 
with one another—too busy, even when thera. 
was nothing to be done, but sit and watch in, 
utter quiet—you know the feeling. 

For days after, when the fever set in, every. 
moment of my leisure time was occupied; and. 
I could only steal opportunity enough te, make 
Alice rest, forbidding her to share my vigils; 
and she was going about so pale, and with the 
old. scared look coming back into her eyes, 
which had so brightened and cleared, in the 
sunshine of the past months. 

It was such pleasure to me that, my pro- 
fession enabled me to care for him myself. 
There was not mueff sickness in the neighbor- 
hood at that time; so I could. devote, myself 
to him. 

J hed. been absent. for several. hours, and 
Alice met me as I entered the house, to tell: me 
that he had awakened conscioua.. 
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She was 2 good deal excited—she had so 
shared my suffering. 

’ #T have made him understand everything,” 
she said; ‘he is much stronger than you would 
expect.” 

She was so pale and troubled, I had not much 
leisure ‘to notice, I was so anxious about Lau- 
rence. Once, om the way to his room, she 
caught my hand suddenly —— 

“Robert!” 

“Yes, Blossom.” 

She did not finish, and drew me on. 

“What did you want to say, dear?” 

“Nothing—I forget. I believe I am quite 
dazed!’ You go in and see Mr. Grey.” 

She went to her own room, and I went to 
meet Laurence. 

After that he grew rapidly better. I should 
nééd a volume to tell you how charming his 
éonvalescence was. His mind only seemed ren- 
dered more acute by his physical weakness; 
and there was ® charm about that very feeble- 
ness which no other man, I think, ever pos- 
sessed—a childishnees that suited him so beau- 
tifully, and only drew me closer to him, with 
the old ‘protecting feeling come back in full 
force. 

“You delightful old Robert,” he said, the 
first day he was able to be helped down stairs, 
into what Alice called the summer-room; “you 


are bound to do me good till I hate you; } 


always saving my life, and being guilty of 
every species of abomination.” 

How we laughed—how glad I was. 

4“‘Now sit here,’”” he said, with the old im- 
periousness; ‘“‘and Alice, too. I may call her 
Alice, thayn’t'l, Robert?” 

“You shall be punished if you dare to call 
her anything else,” I-said. 

“Such an “old tyrant! 
worse than ever.” 

‘The color had returned to Alice’s checks. She 
Yooked better ‘again, and all that afternoon we 
Were so quiet and happy—just spell-bound by 
that:creature’s fascinations. 

I cannot give you the details of the days 
which followed. There was scarcely an event, 
and you ‘would think them singularly uninte- 
resting, but to me they were only a widening 
of my Eden. - I'was going ‘uto richer sunshine 
with those ‘two beings, dearest on earth, on 
either side. 

Several. weeks passed, but there was no 
thought of Laurence’s going away. 

“How T rest here,” he said to me one day; 
“why, dear boy, all these absurd, black years 
seem so far off.” 


Why, Alice, he is 


“I don’t believe they have been altogether 
> wasted,” I answered; ‘you always would be 
unjust to yourself.” 

**And you always-would think of me so much 
better than I-deserved. A poor life, Robert—a 
wasted life! I wish I could be better. I wish 
I had kept near you, and maybe I’d have been 
different.” 

A worn, tired look crept over his face, which 
it troubled me to see. 

“It’s never too late, Larry——”’ 

“Yes, I know,” he interrupted; “it never 
would be for you; But you never will under- 
stand how different I.am—sucl: a poor, aimless 
creature, always drifting off on some new im- 
pulse and landing in the darkness.” 

I abused him heartily, and he laughed out 
with one. of the revulsions of feeling so common 
with him. 

“Well,” he said, “it is not my fault if you 
wen’t be convinced—you will not believe how 
worthless Tam! I tell you, Robert, I’m not to 
be trusted. I gm capable, at times, of despising 
you for the very trustfulness that makes your 
heart so generous.” 

He lay silent for awhile. He had been walk- 
ing a little about the garden, and flung himself 
on the sofa to rest when we came in, and a 
great many changes swept over his face as | 
watched him. 

I knew that he was not happy. I know, too, 
that much of the reason lay in himsel!’, but I 
pitied him so that there was no room for blame. 

**A poor, worthless creature!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly.. “Why, old boy; I’ve no business 
here—I ought to go away!” 

He started up suddenly, and I pushed him 
back. 

“Are you going this minute?” said I. «What 
do you mean? I believe your head’s not right.” 

He laughed again; and just then Alice came 
into the'room. : 

This fellow talks of running away,” I said. 
“Alice, what shall be done to him for venturing 


even to have such a thought?” 


She looked so oddly, and smiled in so con- 
strained  way,'that when I saw Laurence look- 
ing at her, I was afraid he would get some wrong 
idea in ‘his hea¢—he was always so morbidly 
sensitive—that she did not enjoy this visit as 
much as I, and I said quickly, 

“You see Alice is struck dumb by your im- 
pertinence. ' Tell him not to talk such nonsense 
for weeks yet, Blossom.” 

“I am sure’ Mr. Grey knows how much you 
enjoy his stay here,” she sald. ‘I don’t think 





it needs any words to prove that.” 
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‘akNor on your part either?” I added. 

Alice came round to where I was sitting and 
Jeanied ‘on thé back of my chair. 

“Mrs. Olcott does not echo your remark,” 
said Laurence, in his quick, impatient way, 
while @ look that seemed annoyance shot over 
his faces’ = ' : 

I could not bear to have him hurt, and I said, 
“Put your welcome in words, dear; he is such 
ai odd, absurd fellow.” , 

“Any friend of my husband's is welcome,” 
Mice answered, and her voice sounded cheerful. 

“Why, that’s as it’should be,” I'cried. “Now 
lam going to leave you two indolent people to 
amuse one another; my other patients begin to 
complain. “Ally, get a book and read to him, 
else he’ll be tiring his eyes.” 

“Bo I went away to my duties; and day after 
day I was forced to do it more and more, for 
the mid-summer approached, and it seemed to 
me that everybody’s children were determined 
to be as ailing and troublesome as possible: and 
there appéared to be more of ‘them, too, than 
usual. 

‘Bo I was kept very busy riding about, carry- 
ing what help and comfort I could from house 
to house, and often detained from home until 
late at night. 

It made me more glad than ever to have Lau- 
rence with us, since Alice need not be left alone; 
and it was such a gratification to have the two 
beings dearest to me in the world become better 
acquainted. 

“Laurence was quite recovered now; no trace 
left of his illness, beyond a little pallor, which 
only added to the extreme beauty of his face— 
& beauty that would have been almost effemi- 
tate, but for the eager, restless eyes, that were 
weird and changing in their lights as emeralds. 

The days grew into weeks; the summer deep- 
tied to its prime, and began to wane; thaakies 
Wore their deepest purple; the fields of stubble 
lay bronzed and golden in the sun; the air was 
balmy and soft; and night after night the moon 
hung bright and luminous over the lake, chang- 
ing gradually from crescent to circle, and wax- 
ing more glorious with every change. 

I was perfectly happy—surely I use the word 
aivisedly—perfectly happy! Maybe it was 
wrong and wicked; maybe I made my heaven 
too much in that flower-crowned home, and 
forgot the higher heaven, which had sent me 
sich gleams of light from its glory. 

“Other men talk of presentiments; omens of 
ill stealing ovér their brightest moments; warn- 
ings of the great tempest, which sleeps just be- 
low the horfzon’s verge, ready to burst forth in 


its dread might when the culminating instant 
arrives. 

I had none; not a whisper disturbed the 
fullness ‘of my content; not a shadow, even in 
dreams, crept over my soul, to bid me rouse 
and be prepared for the’ earthquake. 

Better so! Those highly-wrought natures, 
which by some mysterious power are brought 
nearer the intuitions of a loftier sphere than 
common mortals, suffer a double anguish—the 
anticipation and the blow. No preparation can 
be made; no strength can make ready the soul; 
and I am glad that in every crisis of my life I 
have, at least, been spared the frenzied horror 
of waiting for the stroke to fall, conscious that 
it cannot be obviated, so paralyzed and dumb 
that even a prayer cannot be reached in the 
darkness to bear in a ray of hope. 

I came home.one evening qtite late; neither 
Alice nor Laurence were in the sitting-room. I 
passed through the house, and walked down the 
lawn toward the lake. 

A thicket of laurel grew near where I had 
stopped for an instant to look about; through 
its leafy screen I saw them standing there to- 
gether. 

He was holding her hands fast—she making 
no effort to release them; her face pale-and 
agitated in the dim light. 

“Tf I had only told him that I knew you long 
before,” she cried; ‘if Ihad told him the 
truth.” 

I heard the passionate answer that broke 
from his lips. I saw him make a movement as 
if to snatch her to his heart; then Alice turned 
and ran toward the house, and; with a smoth- 
ered exclamation, Laurence disappeared down 
the winding path. 

As she ran by me her white face was turned 
so that she saw me standing there. She did 
not pause; that one glance ‘showed her that I 
had seen all, and on she rushed like a terrified 
ghost. 

. I stood there perfectly still. TI cannot tell if 
that which I felt will seem nattral, it is what 
was in my mind. 

A terrible impulse to follow that man and 
trample his life out under my feet, yet with no 
lessening of love toward the Laurence of all 
those years—only to murder the man who had 
come between me and my heaven. 

Then, if Alice cared fortiim. Oh! I cannot 
force myself to use any other word; this would 
only add to the darkness and misery; and even 
‘in that first moment of ‘stupefiéd horror there 
‘was’nd thought of angér toward her; nothing 





-but pity atid téendertioss, with “a ‘feeling that a 
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distance greater than the world’s width swept 
between us. 

I went into the house and shut myself up 
alone. The dawn streamed in gray and cold 


at the casement, and found me still watching; § 


but I had decided upon no course—I could not 
tell what to do, what step to take first. 

I waited there until the sun came up red and 
beautiful. There had been no sound that had 
reached my.ear; perhaps I should not have 
heard if the whole world without had crumbled 
into ruins, 

I rose at last and went out; the rooms were 
empty, with a strangely deserted look, such as 
a house will wear wherein a corpse is lying. 

I had made up my mind then—I must see 
Alice. I went up stairs to her room and opened 
the door—it was vacant. 

Mechanically I moved forward, a strange 
awe and horror fell upon me. It seemed to me 
that I should see her stretched upon the bed, 
cold and silent forever. 

No Alice; the pillows unruffled—no sign. 

Upon the table I sawa letter. It was directed 
to me, and there, in the chamber to which I had 
brought home my treasure, I stood and read 
these lines. 


“TI Jeave your house forever; let me pass as 


completely out of your life. I can write no ex- 
planation; none gould change your mind after 
what you saw and heard. 

‘The only thing I can do is to relieve you of 
my presence... How much I have suffered dur- 
ing these weeks you can never know. That suf- 
fering cannot be the slightest expiation for my 
deceit and treachery. I feel even more deeply 
than you can. 

‘‘Hate and loathe me more than I do myself 
ia out of your power. I have nothing to say. 
I do not know why I write, or what meaning 
these weak words may have. 

‘“‘T only ask you to forget me. If I can pray 
at all to God, it shall be that His blessing may 
fall upon your life—your useful, noble life, 
which I have so utterly wrecked and destroyed. 

“T am going now—going! If I might say 
that, even in this terrible moment, never had 
the dear home been so dear to me as now; if F 
might say that never have I loved you as I love 
you now——but that you could not pardon. Oh! 
Robert, Robert! 

“Tf I was gure that when I am dying I, could 
hear your voice, not uttering forgiveness, but 
just calling my name; if.I could crouch in the 
darkness to hear it, not daring to look in your 
face, then I think I could bear whatever may 
come! But.there is mo hope,, Oh! Robert” 





There was nothing more. The letter ended 
with the blotted syllables of my name. 

I understood. .He had, summoned her just 
then—they were gone forth together. 

Ifa world had been suddenly flung into chaos, 
and one blinded wretch had dropped upon this 
lower earth, he could as easily paint the disso- 
lution throes. of that planet,as, I describe to you 
where and what I was that day; a creature lost 
in the depths of Hades, bound hand and foot 
among the devils howling there! , 

I cannot tell you my life for weeks. I had 
no life! I was far away from that cottage home. 
I believe I was searching for them. I knew that 
whatever came I must live to seek Alice, if I 
trod every inch of ground to the fartherest con- 
fines of the globe. 

It was late in the autumn. I had reached one 
of our great seaport towns, and lingered there, 
Oht I can’t tell you whether it was days or 
weeks, 

I had wandered out of the city to some fields 
that stretched gray and desolate beyond the 
streets. 

I was standing on the bank of the river that 
poured tumultuously down to the bay below. 

I saw a little boat making toward the bank— 
lost sight of it as it swept under the hil!; and 
with some mad impulse, such as often frenzied 
me, now, I dashed down the steep and reached 
the spot just as the rower sprang on land. 

I stood face te face with Laurence Grey! 

There was a burning flame before my eyes; 
no sense, no act of volition—we were struggling 
upon the ground. I was uppermost with my 
hands clenched about his throat, his convulsed 
face looking into mine. 

The hot fires separated into a myriad of 
burning sparks, I could see then—could think. 
I loosened my hands, still keeping him on the 
ground in a grasp which, powerful man that 
he was, he could no more have resisted than a 
child. 

‘* Alice!” I cried. ‘Tell me where Alice is?” 

The white face that had been defiant, court- 
ing the death which seemed inevitable with the 
old mocking smile, changed suddenly into wild 
surprise. 

‘Tell me where she is?” I repeated. ‘‘The 
world. is wide enough for both; the devils will 
separate, us far enough; but I shall save her. 
Alice, Alice!” 

“I don’t know,” he, gasped, for my iron 
fingers had. left a deep, red mark, upon his 
throat, which made utterance difficult. “I 
have never seen her since I left your house.” 

There was.truth in his yoice—I felt that! 1 
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sprang up and dragged him’ with me, he tot- 
tering still from the effects of his fall. 

“Tell me,” I eried; “Eam blind, mad. Alice, 
Alice!” 

«J don’t know; God is my witness! When I 
rushed away that night I ktiew that she was 
going to tell you all! You know it was ‘not 
cowardice. You might have stood up to shoot 
me, and I would not have stirred; but I could 
see that if I went there might be peace for you, 
that Alice might go back to your heart——”’ 

“She's gone—she’s gone! T can’t find her! 
Man, man! if there’s any mercy in your heart, 
tell me the whole truth. I only know that she 
disappeared that night; I thought you had gone 
together.” 

“God forgive me!” he groaned; “God for- 
give me!” 

Down he sat on the ground, and covered his 
face with his hands. I think a lost soul in the 
first moment, when his eternity of suffering 
bursts upon him, might crouch away from the 
right as he did then. 

Only one thought in my mind—Alice, as much 
lost to him as me. Alice free from having 
yielded to that last temptation. Alice some- 
where in the world, and I so powerless. 

“My Alice, Alice!” 

The cry that broke from my lips roused him. 
He uncovered his face and stood upright. 

“Try to understand,” he said; “I see how 
you are in thedark. Will you listen?” 

There we stood in the gray light, not looking 
at one another, not a feeling of bitterness in 
my heart; nothing but a resolute will to pre- 
serve my senses while this night was cleared, 
and I could see where I was. 

“You don’t know that I had met her in Eu- 
rope?” he cried. 

“I heard her say that—nothing more. 
Tell_—”” 

“TI can’t be cursed worse than I am,” he in- 
terrupted. ‘Oh! you never would believe! I 
‘knew her there and loved her. I can’t tell how 
much she loved me. Those people made me 
think lightly of her; but I never spoke a word 
‘that could startle her ear. 

“After we parted, I learned how false they 
had been. I didn’t know where she had gone. 
I never saw her again until I woke from my 
fever in your house, and she was there. 

“My God! I was so wicked that I felt a great 
rage at having lost her. I had some letters of 
hers. I made her think it was best you should 
think us strangers; better that nothing should 
be said, so that no explanation would be neces- 
Sary of those stories her relatives had told, for 





fear she could not set herself right in your 
mind.” : 

“Set herself right! Wouldn’t I have believed 
her against all the world——” 

“T know—it was all my fault! You will be- 
lieve me; but it wasn’t deliberate wickedness. 
I had no plan——” 

“Go on, will you!” 

“So the weeks passed, and I was madder than 
ever. That night I spoke. Oh! I don’t know 
what I said; she ran away from me. Then, 
somehow, a gleam of right feeling came back. 
I hurried away, determined never to see either 
of you again. I meant to have written to you. 
I wanted you to forgive me—there! I'll fight 
you, if you like. You may kill me, if you like, 
I’ve done!” 

“T don’t want to kill you! Man, whatis your 
life tome! I want my Alice!” 

He started forward and seized my hand. 

“Robert, let me help you! I'll give up my 
life to the search. Go one way, and I will 
another. I never can rest till she is found.” 

I did not refuse. I did not think much about 
him in any way; there was no room in my mind, 
so entirely was it filled with Alice’s image. 

I understood it all easily enough. She be- 
lieved that after what I had seen and heard, no 
explanation would be possible. The reticence 
and cowardice which had grown out of the 
tyranny she endured during her girlhood, made 
it impossible for her to confront me with the 
simple truth, which ought to have been spoken 
long before. 

Laurence Grey and I walked back to the city, 
and there we parted, each on his errand. 

The winter passed, the spring brightened— 
my search had never ceased; you know what 
cam. 

In a little village, where lived an old woman 
who had been her nurse, Alice had found a 
-resting-place. Oh! my poor Blossom! 

As long as her strength held out she had sup- 
ported herself by teaching a school of little 
children; as much removed from all possibility 
of contact. with her old life as if she had gone 
into another planet. 

I found her, weak, ill, dying, it seemed—but 
I found her! 

There was no preparation possible; but the 
meeting did not kill her—that had been my 
only fear. 

She was lying faint and helpless in my 
arms, but able to listen and understand when 
I said, 

‘Darling, how could you doubt me? Even 
if you had not loved me, I would have shielded 
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you; been your brother—anything! Oh, Alice! 
Alice!” , 

But she did love me, Ay, she told me so! 
She had been fascinated by Laurence. There 
had been no wrong thought in her heart be- 
yond that useless concealment on which she 
insisted. 

When he spoke that night, and she supposed 

that I had heard everything, it seemed to her 
overwrought mind that she was utterly guilty 
and lost—nothing left but flight, since she could 
not die. 
_ I cannot tell how other men might have felt, 
there was only one possible course open to me. 
I took Alice away. I cherished her into health, 
and then with neither fear or jealousy in my 
heart, I continued the work of making her 
wholly mine, soul bound to soul in a wedlock 
that even death would be powerless to sever. 

Did I succeed ? 

_ All these things happened years‘ago. We 
are back in that cottage-home, the voices of 
young children round, blithe as bird-songs 
through our dwelling.. And Alice? 

There is a face bends over me as I write—a 
face where, as youth steals away, a more per- 
fect loveliness is visible; and hand-in-hand, 
heart-to-heart we go down toward the Eternel 
Gates. 

My boyhood’s friend—my Laurence—my re- 
cord must end with our last meeting. 








It was more than a year after I recovered my 
lost treasure, Alice and I were staying at a 
quiet place on the sea-shore, happy in the tran. 
quillity of the spot, and never weary of the 
grand old hymns the ocean sung night and day. 

There had been a fearful storm in the night. 
When the day dawned the sound of minute-guns 
broke through the deafening war of the sea. 

In the gray light we were on the beach, look- 
ing out into the white surge, where a wreck 
reeled to and fro, like a living thing struggling 
in a last conscious effort against the waves. 

So little possibility of help—no boat could 
live in that sea, We saw her, reel and totter; 
heard the last shrieks from those hapless beings 
clustered on the wave-dashed deck; saw her go 
down, down-—and .the great, hungry waters 
crested over her in one triumphal rush. 

Down on, the white sand of the beach Alice 

and I steod, and saw the waves lifting a body 
nearer and nearer the shore. 
' One powerful sweep left it stranded on the 
shore. I bent down and looked Jat. the pallid 
face, from which the wet hair fell back in golden 
masses; the worn, changed face, but with a look 
of peace and rest it had never worn in life. , 

I motioned Alice back. .I'sank on my knees 
there, not with a feeling of keen sorrow, only s 
sweet regrot; a joy that he had gone where his 
soul might be free from the temptations of his 
mad heart. I was kneeling by Laurence Grey. 
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THERE wore two eyes of kindly blue, 
That used to seek for mine; 
And when they met them leal and truo, 
Their loving beams would shine. 
They wept with mine, they laughed with mine- 
A-merry dance when glad; 
But, oh! what depths of tenderness 
They grew, when I was sad. 


There was a mouth that gave a wealth 
Of dear, dear smiles to me; 

I basked within their light, nor thought 
If aye those siniles might be. 

Sometimes its voice wise counsel gave, 
With grave, befiting air; 

Or gayly laughed a soft reproof, 
Or breathed my name in prayer. 


There was an eat attuned to mine, 
That loved cach self-same song; 
The blackbird’s pipe, the katydid’s, 
When Autumn nights grow long. 
There every joy or grief I poured, 
And often marveled how, 
8 quick, when shared, they lighter grew; 
Alone, I bear them now. 
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There was a head dear, dear to me, 
With locks smoeth rippling down, 

I from a pale, dead furehead have 
Some of its dark nut-brown. 

It thought for me; it planned my weal; 
Its wisdom was my guide; 

I blindly trust now, for I’ve braved 
The worst that can betide. 


There was a heart so warm, yet brave, 
I made it my strong hold; 

No Wintry storms could reach me there, 
No earthly blast blow cold. 

I searched each nook, and found its truth; 
Its brave strength was my trust; 

Now, in my last, my mighty trial, 
I faint—my strength is dust. 


There was an arm I leaned upon, 
Within this shadowy vale; 

I gioried in its might, nor dreamed 
Its time would come to fail. 

My God! My God! Why vex thou me? 
To night why turn my day? 

His answer comes. No child of mine 
Shall trust in arm of clay! 
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“Nor married yet?” said my uncle, last 
spring, when I went home for a week’s visit. 

“No, sir,” I replied, with a frown and inter- 
hal growl. 

Pardon me for it; this question was the in- 
tolerable bore of my existence. From boyhood 
up I had been pestered by this matrimonial 
scheme in one form or another. It was desir- 
able that I should marry. If I didn’t, the family 
name was doomed to an untimely end. A re- 
spectable fortune which I enjoyed would, in 
default of heirs, go back where it came froni. 
A bachelor uncle held over my head a house, 
and a comfortable i ded by this 
one condition—a wife. 

These were the great inducements; not to 
mention the minor points, such as the increased 
importance, the domestic felicity, and the darned 
stockings of a married man. Why I wouldn’t 





do it, was hard for my relatives to say. Girls 


were pretty and plenty, circumstances all favor- 
able—how could I remain a bachelor? 

To me the case was a plain one. My negative 
reasons were: that the family name wasn’t worth 
preserving; that when I was dead I shouldn’t 
care who had fhe-fortune; that I didn’t want a 
house with a wife in it; didn’t want any more 
importance, nor felicity, nor darned stockings. 
My affirmative reasors were the various delights 
of freedom. I have repented, of course, or I 
should not dare to make these confessions. I was 
strongly entrenched in my position; but, after 
all, was only one against many, and ‘‘the con- 
tinual dropping wears away the stone;” hack- 
neyed, but true. 

Young ladies were thrust upon me at every 
turn. If I grew weary of work in the city, and 
took a turn up home for a few days’ recreation, 
the house was immediately besieged by some fair 
damsel—if nothing worse, a feminine cousin, for 
whom my mother had despatched a messen- 
ger the moment my valise hove in sight. My 
evenings were seized, and instead of solitary 
segars by moonlight, or long, drowsy lounges 
on the ‘piazza, lulled by the monotonous songs 


of the tree-toads, I was martyred to a parlor. 


full of white muslined nymphs, and obliged to 
dance, and entertain them; or else was forced 
abroad, to undergo the same with a change of 
parlors merely. Worse still, I was constantly 
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finding myself thrust into awkward situations, 
and embarrassing tete-a-tetes by my solicitous 
mamma. If I drove her out, she made a. point 
of calling somewhere, and leaving me in the 
parlor with the young lady while she investi+ 
gated some compound of currants that wouldn’t 
jelly, or showed Mrs. B—— how to cut the pat- 
tern of a cap. If I rambled out into the grove, 
I would find the good lady, with the meritable 
young one, seated in an arbor. I would have 
to join them, and in ten minutes mother would 
be off on some suddenly remembered errand. 

These were my country tribulatigns; in the 
city I had a constant succession of letters: 
‘Miss So and So, a lovely girl, in whom T am 
greatly interested, is staying with friends at 
No. 123 B—— Avenue, and I beg, for my sake; 
that you will call and make her'visit in N—2 
as pleasant as possible.” Or, ‘Miss K; D-—; 
daughter of my old friend Mary E——, will be 
in N—— on Tuesday, the twenty-fifth, on the 
five P, M. train. I have ventured to promise for 
you that you will meet her at the depot,” etc. >’ 

Under all this I grew fairly savage, and must 
record, to my shame, that on one occasion ‘a 
pretty school-girl, who was consigned to my 
tender mercies to be conveyed from the cars to 
Spingler, wrote home that she did not feel a bit 
homesick until she reached N——, and then, 
‘‘Mr. Harding was so cross that he completely 
discouraged her.” 

Now I am afraid you are thinking I-was some 
sour, old bachelor, whom nobody wanted, and 
that this fact was the clue to my prejudices.’ I 
plead not guilty. I did like the ladies, enjoyed 
and preferred their society, if they were only 
married, My favorite pastime was an evening 
with some pretty little woman in her pleasant 
parlor; all I asked was, that her husband should 
be within sight and hearing. Under those cir: 
cumstances I enjoyed the quiet home evening} 
could be interested in the blunders of Biddy, 
or the trials of unexpected company. I could 
hold a baby comfortably, ride larger children'on 
my foot, feed them with candy, and be conipla- 
cent at their noise, and not mird much about 
their sticky fingers. Altogether, those who 
were good judges, said I was domestic in my 
-tastes, and cut out for a family man. It must 
have been Yankee obstinacy that an cling 
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so tenaciously to my bachelor exist Pro- 
bably, if I had been the only dependence of a 
widowed mother, and several small brothers 
and sisters, I should have had two or three 
wives; but I didn’t like being made. I looked 
upon every young lady as about to attack me, 
and lived in a perpetual state of self-defence, 
ruffting my feathers like a cross, old hen. at 
every flutter of a dainty dress, or glance of a 
bright eye in my direction. I grew conceited 
im asense, and exceedingly disagreeable, also. 
But all things have an end—and so had my re- 
sistance. Worn out by ceaseless persecutions, 
I yielded the point, and wrote down in my diary, 
“Tt is no use; I must marry. The torment of 
ene woman can’t be worse than that of the 
whole race.” 

Making up my mind was one thing, and car- 
rying out the plan was another. I had some 
thoughts of advertising; and visions of eligib!e 
metches calling ‘‘at my office between the hours 
of ten and twelve, A. M.,” flitted through my 
brain, But divers considerations barred this 
avenue. I might have applied to my mother, 
but dreaded a scene, and feared her delight 
would result in an overwhelming one. I did 
not like to state the case to my married friends, 
leet they should laugh at me; and the unmar- 

, ied ones, of course, had never secured a wife 
for themselves, and couldn’t be expected to get 
meone, I trusted to luck, and luck helped me 
in @ very commonplace way—by a letter from 
my mother telling the usual story. 

Miss Netty C-—- was staying in the city. 
Would Ivcall? 

Luck still farther aided me by sending into 
my office a youthful cousin of Miss Netty, and, 
with great skill, I led the conversation to the 
fair topic. 

“It is awful dull,” yawned the youth. 

‘‘What!” I exclaimed. . “How can that be? 
I thought I heard to-day that you had a lovely 
young lady domiciled with you.” 

“Who? Oh, cousin Net! She’s no good,’ 

«‘How ungallant, my boy.” 

“Nonsense! She’s one of your quiet, solemn, 
good-for-nothing creatures, that never says 
*bhoo toa goose.’ Too slow altogether.” 

So, with this recommendation, I started on 
my pilgrimage to her shrine. Quiet—and a 
nonentity—next best to no wife at all. I dressed 
properly, and walked up town to a proper par- 
lor, where sata highly proper old.lady, with a 
still more proper young one. -She was small, 
with light hair and eyes, and a dark dress, and 
some very pretty fancy work in her small, thin 





The old lady talked very pleasantly. I liked 
the old lady; but she was soon called out of the 
room—and my time was come. 

I asked the young woman how she liked 
N—. : 

She said, “‘ Very much, indeed,” and. stopped. 

Then I asked how my mother had been when 
she saw her last, and she said, ‘“‘Very well, 
thank you;” and then blushed, apparently from 
@ vague perception that the thank you” was 
not required. Next I asked how her mother 
was. She said pretty well, and stopped. With 
a desperate plunge away from the weather, I 
asked whether she did not think. “Rutledge” 
was a little like ‘‘Jane Eyre.” She said yes, she 
did. Iasked whether she preferred the winter 
season to the summer; she said no, she didn’t. 

By this time you have had enough—for I had. 
As soon as possible I made my escape, and 
rushed in upon my friend, Mrs. May, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Say something to me!”’ I wanted a quiet 
wife, but did not desire to make any such cow- 
ardly compromise with my bachelor existence 
as a marriage to this woman. I went home dis- 
gusted, and excited, too; by my first failure. 

One day, ins merry mood, I told a friend of 
my adventure, withholding, however, my pur- 
pose inthe call. He enjoyed it, and offered to 
introduce me to a young lady of a different 
stamp. You may emphasize the word different— 
I learned to, 

He appointed an evening for our call; and 
when it came, I joined him in spite of fatigue 
and a headache. These discomforts could not 
be permitted to weigh when such great con- 
siderations were at stake; besides, the noveis 
tell ug, that sweet, low voices, and gentle looks, 
are dures for headache, or rather for throbbing 
temples; which I suppose to be a worse form of 
the same complaint. We went. Before any one 
appeared, we heard a door shut violently, then 
a loud, ringipg voice, and finally a firm step. 
The young lady entered. A showy girl, with 
black eyes and dark hair, and red cheeks; the 
hair elaborately rolled and waterfalled, and be- 
decked with ribbons of a vivid scarlet; this was 
my first impression. She wore a showy.dress, 
too; a Zouave, or some other jacket, and collar 
and cravat, all in the detestable mannish style 
of the day. She acknowledged her introduction 
to me by a clasp of the hand, as strong and fer- 
vent as that of my best friend—took a comfort- 
able chair near us, and talked. Such a stream! 
Fashions, politics, books, sentiment, were all 
poured forth in a loud voice, and with abund- 
ant gestures. The familiarity with which she 





treated me was peculiarly shocking to my nerves, 
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educated to fancy themselves the object of such 
worshipful consideration. She made plans with 
me, and finally commissioned me to make sun- 
dry purchases for her the next day. Meanwhile, 
every ringing tone, and every energetic move- 
ment went through my head like a pistol-shot. 
The endeavor to leave was attended by fearful 
peril; for she invited us to come again, and took 
it for granted we would do 80 in an overpower- 
ing manner. At last, however, we were on 
the steps, with our faces streetward, hearing 
through the closed door some one going up 
stairs three steps at a ttme, and humming a 
rattlely-bang tune. That girl was too much to 
begin on. 

I next tried a musical genius—a true genius— 
for her clothes looked as though some one had 
thrown them at her, and she had caught what 
she could; her hair stood on end, and there 
were sometimes holes in her stockings. She 
was a fine musician, and, in spite of all defects 
in appearance, was usually surrounded by ad- 
mirers, which fact proved an insuperable ob- 
jection; for by this time the wife I was seeking 
had become so real a personage, that I felt able 
to be jealous, and wished her voice to belong to 
me, and not the public. é 

Now I decided that my ill success proceeded 
from the very matter-of-fact manner in which 
Iwent to work. E must be more romantic, or 
Cupid would never grant me the boon I craved. 
So I commenced to be romantic, and I’assure 
you ft is harder work than digging. I let my 
hair grow, wore my smoking-cap, turned down 
my collars, that my bodily condition might con- 
duce thereto. Read poetry till I could not speak 
without rhyming, to bring my mind to the proper 
poise. I walked by moonlight, I sat alone and 
gazed into the fire. In short, I went to all ridi- 


culous places, and did all ridiculous things, and 


thus far was rewarded. 

One day there came into the omnibus a pretty, 
lady-like girl, in a bewitching street dress. My 
fate, of course. She kept her veil down, and I 
obtained only tantalizing glimpses of the fresh, 
young face. She dropped her handkerchief, 
(all orthodox so far,) I returned it, received a 
sweet-toned “thank you, sir;” and saw by the 
mark that her name was “Alice Ingersoll.” 
She left the omnibus; so did I. It rained, but 
that was only the romance of it. I muddied my 
boots, caught a cold, dost’ my dinner, and had 
no doubt at all but that I was at last going the 
tight way to work; in proof of it I carried home 
thenumber of her house. To it I repaired fre- 
quently in the next fortnight, making myself 
foot-sore by my monotonous promenade in front 


: 
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of the dwelling; and to it I sent bouquets, fruit, 
and other trash, accompanied by very romantie 
little notes, which were written se readily that 
I began to credit myself with a latent talent for 
flirtation. My reward was to see her frequently 
at door or window; or, better yet, issuing forth 
and getting into a carriage, or walking down 
the street. If she did this last I followed her— 
and I followed once too often for the success of 
my first love affair. One day, while I was: ia 
a photograph gallery, trying to get a likeness 
worthy to pay a visit to her, she came in, too. 
My business was finished, but, of course, I did 
not go. On the contrary, I absorbed myself in 
the contemplation of a picture that hung near 
the sofa, where she and her friend were sitting. 
Her cheeks were crimsoned with the winter air; 
her eyes bright as the glistening snow; and her 
lips so red and pretty, that I was just helping 
myself to a dream-kiss or two, When they parted, 
and her pleasant voice said, 

“So long as Stewart hain’t got none, tain’t 
no use to go any further. I mean to turn around 
and make tracks for home. Be you goin’ in to 
Mirandy’s?” 

Oh! Did anybody ever step on your corns? 
Did you ever deluge yourself with castor-oil by 
mistake for cologne? or hit your crazy bone? 
or let cold water touch the exposed nerve of a 
tooth? If you have ever suffered all this in one 
breath, you may try to fancy my feelings; if 
not, do not dare to attempt it. When I reco- 
vered my breath I moved away, half hearing 
as I passed, ‘That's the same feller.” 

I went home and wrote a savage article 
against republican institutions. I shut myself 
up to my work, repenting in sack-cloth and 
ashes of my absurd goose-chase, and vowing 
renewed fealty to my solitude. Time has soft- 
ened my feelings, or I should not live to tell it; 
but the word “shoddy” still makes me wince; 
and when I read fairy-tales to my little hiece, 
I always skip that about the girl who had toads 
come out of her mouth when she spoke. I have, 
also, a habit of sneering when the efficacy of 
our common school system is extolled. 

I pursued my wife no farther; other thoughts 
crowded her entirely out of my mind. I joined 
the army, and tried to do my part of the bitter | 
task laid upon the nation; coming home, toward 
the close, with a wounded arm and side for 
trophies, and going to my sister’s to be mended 
generally. With my sore self well shaken by 
a long railroad ride, I stood upon her door- 
steps, and, to my disgust, discovered that there 
was company in the parlor. My sister had been 





told to expect me two days in the future; but, 
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in, no condition to be reasonable, I was so cross 
that my wounds alone saved me from being de- 
servedly turned out-of-doors. In consideration 
of them, however, my sister and her husband 
made as many apologies ‘as if they really out- 
raged my rights by entertaining their friends. 
Alfred. excused, Julia in the parlor while she 
coaxed me to eat a refreshing supper; pillowed 
my. arm on a sofa-cushion, and fanned me with 
a degree of care that really was superfiuous, 
but,.so pleasant that I did not tell-her so. At 
last, she left me, and I sank back in my chair to 
rest, and—as it proved—to hear the following: 

“Oh, girls! Have you seen him? The dear 
man!” Fy 

“Seen him? No.. Have you?” 

I passed the door and looked in. He couldn't 
see, me as he sat; . It made my heart ache, he 
looked so pale. and thin. To think how he has 
suffered! I wanted to kiss him, poor fellow!” 

Now I suppose you think how lovely and 
sympathetic; but my thought is best expressed 
by the interjection, bah! It was her voice, I 
fancy. She had one that would have made 
Shakspeare sound as flat as any sonnet to the 
moon a school-girl ever penned. It was not 
harsh, but a sweet drawl, so flat and so weak, 
and so shallow; and thus, when it talked great 
things, so hypocritical. Nobody answered her 
rapture, and she continued it. 

“It seems wicked for us to dance, and laugh, 
and talk so merrily with that dear soldier-boy 
in the house,” 

“Put him out, then,” said a new voice.’ I 
liked that. - 

“Why, how naughty! And he such a hero!” 

“Such a bear! That is nearer the truth. 
You should have heard him growl at Julia. If 
he should display a little of his heroic temper 
to you, your enthusiasm would take to itself 
wings.” 

‘*You’re a bad, bad girl to talk so about a 
poor wounded soldier.” 

‘‘Wounded! Nonsense! A furlough is what 
has wounded him, I fancy. It’s fine'to: wear a 
sling, and on the strength of it get 9 month’s 
lounge at home; but, it is entirely too common 
to get excited about.” 

Here I thought it time to interrupt, and so 
called out, ‘‘John, bring me a glass of water!’ 
There was an instant scampering and tittering. 
I sat up straight and could see them run; the 
back of the chair had hidden me. One stood 
her ground, and instinct told me that she was 
my defamer. I looked toward ker, but she 
never flinched. The light from the room fell 
full on her face. It was an oval face, and rather 





pale—at least she had not red cheeks. Her eyes 
were dark, and her mouth was beautiful; small 
and proud, with lips as rosy as an infant’s. Our 
eyes met; ‘both.stood fire—hers defied me. Shi 
knew that I had overheard her comments, and 
her’look bade me make the most of them. Then 
she turned arid walked away. 

When my sister came back she found me 
amiable.. I insisted on her devoting herself. to 
her guests, telling her I wanted to look on, 
although not able to join them. After an affec- 
tionate argument, I obtained possession of her 
bed-room, which was on the opposite side of 
the hall, and commanded!an unobstructed view 
of the parlors. There I laid in the darkness, 
and. enjoyed it all like a philosopher of the 
Epicurean schoel; the light, the music, the gay 
dresses, .and graceful dances, were all mine, 
purified from the dross of heat, fatigue, bores, 
and all other miseries of participation. The 
young lady I had seen was the beauty of all; 
and I watched her at discretion, gathering up 
every bright look and smile, and every strain 
of her musical laugh with an eagerness that I 
had never known before. At last Alfred came 
and pointed out the different ones, telling their 
names and histories, when they happened to 
have any. i 

That is my cousin,” he said of the beauty; 
“my cousin, Mary M——. She. is staying with 
us, that is why Julia had this company. You 
ought to be good friends, you’re in the same 
box.” , 

‘How so?) What do you mean?” 

“Why, she is a martyr to match-making 
friends, and doesn’t take to’it more kindly than 
you do.” 

“Poor thing!” I exclaimed, ‘why need she 
be?” 

‘Oh! for various family reasons that it would 
take forever to tell. If they had not made such 
a row she would have married long ago; but 
she doesn’t come of a race that likes being 
made.” 

Then he left me, and I watched her again 
with the new interest of sympathy. You see 
how natural is the transition I am about to 
make. ‘Sympathy is a species of pity, and “pity 
is akin to love.”. The next morning at break- 
fast, I found that not only the beauty, but the 
woman, also, who wanted to kiss mie, were guests. 
I was introduced to Miss M——, and to Miss 
D———. This latter, at sight, proved to be of 
an age with which raptures are as congruous 
as gambols in’ an old cat. The breakfast was 
a scene of annoyances. I sat opposite the 
beauty, arid next to Miss D——~, who almost 
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drove me wild by her assistance in the way of 
buttering toast and stirring coffee. I was sen- 
sitive, as most people are, especially those who 
expect to recover the use of crippled limbs, and 
. go don’t feel the mecessity of learning to carry 
it off with a:high hand. I felt very like a goose 
under her pressing attentions, and affectionate 
inquiries after my health, and worshipfal ones 
after my exploits. Meantime, the handsome 
face opposite me appeared to be sneering. 
, After breakfast I hid away from Miss D——, 
and all the rest. My arm needed dressing, and 
Ivsent for the surgeon, waiting for him in the 
library. He came at last, and proceeded to 
business then and there. I suggested retire- 
ment to my own room, but the hearty old doctor 
saw no need of it; one room was as good as an- 
other; and a handsomely bound copy of Irving’s 
Washington just the thing to spread plasters 
on, Presently the doctor needed some assist- 
ance with a bandage; my own useful hand was 
already in his service. 

“Where is your sister ?’’ he asked. 

“Gone out, I think. Ring for some one.” 

“Do you suppose I want a thick-headed 
Irisher? Here’s some one. Miss Mary, I want 
you a moment, if you please.” 

Of course, a remonstrance sprang to my lips 
at demanding such service from a stranger, and 
still more because I felt that gashed and man- 
gled limbs, and young lady nerves did not ac- 
éord. But. the remonstrance was checked in 
consideration of the doctor’s inability to appre- 
diate the case, and the certainty of calling forth 
a volley of rough jokes, To be candid, there 
was a sentiment of latent spite gratified when 
Miss M—— stood in the door asking, “Did you 
¢all me, sir?” I gloried in the ugly swelling 
and jagged edges; she should see what a fur- 
lough wound looked like. 
~*Come here, my child,” said the doctor, ‘and 
hold this bandage, will you?” 

She came forward in a most unconcerned 
manner, saying simply, “How—on this side?” 
‘Very cool she meant to be, but a treacherous 
mirror showed a sudden change of face; her 
lips turned white and quivered. It was an ugly 
sight; the doctor was a heathen. I started, but 
the ‘old mah only thought I winced under his 
Manipulations, and she only tightened her hold 
om the bandage. It was evident that she pre- 
ferred facing the disagreeables to showing 
Weakness—so let her do it. Her pretty fingers 
Were so skillful, too, that the doctor made the 
Most of them, and she was not released until 

all was bound up again. Then she did not 
Mecept the freedom, but lingered even behind 





the dector. I essayed some blundering thanks 
and apologies, The color deepened in her 
cheeks, and mounted her forehead till it hid 
itself in the shadows of her hair. 

‘Col. Harding,” she said, firmly, though with 
evident embarrassment, ‘‘I want to beg your 
pardon for saying. what. you overheard last 
night.” 

I smiled, “It iswmy. fault, not yours, Miss 
M-——. I shouldn’t have listened.” 

She shook her head. “I was sorry right 
away. Please don’t judge me by those unfeel- 
ing words. I can’t tell why I said such things. 
Qnly there is such an endless talk, and evéry- 
body has the same story so glibly now-a-days, 
that sometimes. I lose sight entirely of the 
‘reality and almost think it cant. Then I say 
shocking things just to make people exclaim, 
and to get out of the beaten path.” 

“Indeed, I appreciate your feelings, I have 
experienced the same; and it seems to me that 
the more one really knows, or feels of the 
reality, the less one wishes to talk of it; and 
the more irritating is the stereotyped sympathy 
or admiration.” 

“I don’t know what right: I have to sucha 
construction, and yet sometimes it does seem 
that if they felt as I do, they could not be talk~ 
ing it at parties, or calls, or anywhere, to any- 
body. But never mind, you need not try to 
make me out more tender-hearted than others, 
if you will try to believe that I was only talking 
at random, and was thoroughly ashamed of 
myself even before I saw your poor arm.” 

‘Just let me confess now, and then we shall 
be more than quits. I am going to say some- 
thing very ungallant and inhospitable, far 
worse than your remark. Do you know I ex~ 
perienced nothing but pleasure at hearing it; 
it was so gratifying to hear somebody stop that 
overwhelming Miss D.——”__* 

She laughed. ‘You are in a fair way to ex- 
cuse me, I believe. It really does please me to 
shock that woman, or stop her eestasies. And 
yet she is very good.” 

“She is just the woman whose devotion I 
should like to test in a hospital full of wounded, 
bloody, and dirty soldiers. However, we won’t 
backbite her more than is necessary for our 
mutual understanding. Ah! don’t go. Play 
the good Samaritan a little longer. Don’t you 
sing? Can’t we have some music?” 

You, who are experienced in such matters, 
can easily see that all was over with me; but I 
did not suspect myself. Already I had two 
things in common with a beautiful young lady— 
& common persecution, and a common dislike. 
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We had commenced by a little difficulty, ending 
with mutual explanations, which is the best 
foundation for a friendship; we had shared a 
morsel of abuse, which is, of all things, best 
calculated to ripen an acquaintance; and now 
we sat together, she at the piano, and I near it, 
and we sang songs together, or separately, for 
each other’s ear; we talked of music, and then 
of poetry, then feelings, and—I did not suspect 
myself. 

The knowledge of my condition came sud- 
denly at last. After some six weeks, she went 
home with an acquaintance, to stay over Sun- 
day: I watehed her drive away without a 
dream of the discovery awaiting me. I went 
back into the house. What'was the matter? 
It certainly wasn’t the house I had left.a few. 
minutes before; that had been a cheerful home, 
full of sumnier sunshine and beauty; this was 
a ‘place with a dinner-table set in it. Dinner 
‘was’ stupid—the afternoon endless. What had 
become of all my employments? They seemed 
te be there before my eyes; but when I en- 
deavored to seize them, they vanished like the 
enchanted castles and fairy gems... The walks 
seemed romanti¢; but on trial proved only 
long. My pet books lured me, but they, too, 
were changed. Poetry was 4 jingle; prose read 
like» statistics.: Flowers would not be put into 
bouquets; songs would not be sung. I declare, 
even my pipe would not be:smoked. The next 
day was rather worse; and when, about six 
o’clock:.in the afternoon, I found myself in- 
sanely patting and smoothing the back of her 
low sewing-chair, it came upon me to. examine 
my case seriously. In half an hour I had found 
out the secret. I was in love; and justice com- 
pels me to add, that I sustained the shock with 
resignation. It was :severe attack—remem- 
ber, I was! not acclimated.. A remedy was a 
pressing necessity. If two days from her so 
affected me, where should I be when the end 
of my convalescence sent me back to business 
for good? My handsome rooms at the —— 
Hotel yawned upon me like horrid dens; my 
Office seemed a rack. The extreme measure, 
marriage, was my only hope; and that was un- 
attainable, for her time had not, yet, come, if 
mine had. She was as I had been two months 
before. My cup of retribution was full to the 
brim. I could fancy impish little Cupids grin- 
ning at me from all points,.and chuckling over 
my downfall. 

Miss Mary eame back, and I played moth to 
her candle for another fortnight... My mother 
came to Julia’s and spent a few days; so did 
Miss Mary’s father. I know now that Julia 


sent for them; she wished to cheer my mother’s 
drooping hopes, and shift from herself the re- 
sponsibility of Mary. To me their coming and 
going meant nothing; my mind: was too shat- 
tered to put two things together. 

Shortly after mother’s return she sent me a 

box. of clothes, and between the garments she 
slipped the following billet-deuzx. 
“My Dsan Boy.—You will be ready to call 
your mother an unreasonable old woman when 
she tells you how many tears she has shed over 
these clothes, thinking that other hands than 
hers will soon minister to your comfort. Yes, 
my son, although I have always urged you to 
marry, I must. confess te being most inconsist- 
ently jealous, when last week I saw that the 
wish of my life was about, to be granted: but 
that was only a moment. You make me very 
happy in consenting to be so yourself, Your 
Mary is evetything we could wish for, most 
lovely in person,and character... Forgive me 
for speaking to you first. Mother has not for- 
gotten the ways of her shy boy, and is only too 
glad to open the path for his confessions. More- 
over, dear, I wanted to tell you that I have had 
a long and confidential talk with Mary’s father, 
who has a high opinion of you, and will gladly 
receive you as a son. We both agreed to write 
to our respective children, and assure you of 
our approbation. I must not wait to say more, 
Remember how much I want.to hear of your 
joy from yourself, and write soon to your loving 
mother.” 

Such sensations as ran from the crown of my 
head to the end of my toes! The sentiments that 
I had supposed were hidden from.all the world, 
were furnishing gossip to all mother’s intimate 
friends, They had been seen in my face and 
manner as plainly as if I had. been a green 
school-boy. The young lady would hear of it, 
and laugh. No she wouldn’t, she was to be put 
in the same box, “write to our.respective chil- 
dren.” This second thought dawned just as I 
gave utterance to a powerful expletive or two, 
and. crammed. the letter into my pocket. We, 
were at the tea-table, 

‘‘What ig the matter?” asked Julia, ‘Was 
there an infernal machine in it?” 

‘« Something like it,” I replied, looking across 
the table with a face so radiant, that Albert 
says now, he took it for granted that my letter 
was. from the. old gentleman containing my 
aceeptance on his;part, So. it did; but it wes 
a sense.of the ludicrousness of the whole per- 
formance that pessessed me. I watched eagerly 
for her letter—the next day it came. I brought 





it from the post-office, and she, as was her 
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custom, came to the gate and took it very de- 
murely. I walked by her side, -and tried to 
look. sober; but sobriety failed when about at 
the point where I had exclaimed, “Fiddle- 


sticks!” Our eyes met, and both burst out 


laughing. 
- «Do you know what is in my letter?” she 
said, when she could straighten herself. 

“I’m afraid I do,” I replied. ‘Isn’t it. like 
this?” and I handed her mother’s. She read 
# blushing, laughing, and half crying, with 
vexation and amusement. The last conquered. 
We had so often laughed together about the 
zealous friends to whom we were both victims, 
that there was nothing to do but laugh now; 
and the letters were absurdly alike. 

“We are sadly persecuted, Miss Mary. I 
don’t know but we shall have to marry each 
other in self-defence.” 

“You are a poor soldier, Col. Harding, if 
you are so soon ready for surrender.” 

“Soon! Haven't I fought for years?” 

“Well, then, take courage; a few more will 
make us both so old and ugly, that even our 
doting parents will not Lave the face to marry 
us any more.” 

“I know it. I used to look forward to that 
blissful period eagerly; but now I never expect 
to see it. I shall have to surrender—a man can 
do no more than he cando. Even Leonidas had 








to surrender when the foe got behind as well as 
before him. You see it was easy enough to 
withstand mother; but the mischief is, I have 
fallen in love myself—an4 with her before, and 
my unruly heart behind, there is no help for 
me. ” 

A pause. 

‘*Miss Mary, I acknowledge humbly that I 
would give my other limb if mother’s letter 
could really mean what it says, and be a fact 
instead of such a man-in-the-moon romance.” 

Her face was sober enough then—and so was 
mine. Just at our side was a shady walk, lead- 
ing in the orthodox way, by the river bank, 
to an arbor. We took it—and on the way I 
found my wife. Just how, I shall not tell you; 
for I was not used to proposing, and, perhaps, 
did not do it according to your ideas, But the 
result you may see. 

Next time you visit me, instead of dinner on 
the European plan, we will take it on the matri- 
monial one—a pretty dining-room, witha pretty 
hostess. You may feel some inward soruples 
about putting your boots on the center-table, 
and scratching matches on the wall-paper; but 
I am confident that I shall soon convince you 
what hallucinations these bachelor privileges 
are; and send you forth to follow, in my foot- 
steps, up the flowery path that leads to the . 
temple of Hymen, 
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ECHO. 


BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 


In days of yors, when nymphs were seen, 
With forms of matchless mould, 

To gambol gayly o’er the green, 
With freedom uncontrolled. 

Their golden tresses to the breeze 
Disportively were flung; 

And fairy music o’er the seas, 
From their rich voices rung— 

Narcissus lived. 


His form erect, his eye was bright, 
Hie step was light and gay; 
Tho fairest youth upon whom light 
Had shone for many a day. 
But tender thoughts ne’er moved his breast; 
His heart was cased with stone; 
For when by fairy sprites carcesed, 
He turned away in scorn. 


At length one nymph with passion burned— 
And she Narcisens loyed ; 

But, ah! with chilling pride he turned— 
His heart would not be moved. 

For shame! Narcissus, cruel boy, 
To treat a fair nymph #0; ‘ 

You spurn her as you would @'toy} 
You fill her heart with wee. 





Now day by day she pined away; 
Her step grew faint and slow; 

And sister nymphs were sad, each day 
To see her grieving so. 

That fatal wound from Cupid's dart 
No healing balm would know; 

And her, with longing, loving heart, 
Remorseless Death laid low. 


Though now her bones lic ghastly white 
By lakelet’s pebbly shore; 
Her voice is heard by many a wight, 
As sweet as o’er of yore. 
Still gentle Echo’s spirit dwells 
In Nature's leafy groves ; 
She wanders forth in shady dells, 
And silvery river coves. 


Oft in the stilly night or morn, 
She answers happy swains; 

And like the Fairy’s ailyery horn, 
Sweet are her murmuring strains, 
Though Echo's form no more we #00; 
Nomore her beauty praise; 
Her low, sad voice will evor be, 

As in those fabled days. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Ir was the voice of a child that had struck 


. the life from that young heart; a yoice so 


changed and lost in anguish that it seemed to 
cleave its way through her whole being. 

“ Anna—sister Anna, come down! Our father 
is killed! He is dead—he is dead!” 

As the last syllable trembled on the boy’s 
lips, his sister fell upon the floor at his feet, 
white, cold, and insensible. He thought the 
hews had killed her. Down he went upon his 
two knees, and strove to lift up her head, 
around which the turban a like a 
mockery. 

“Oh! lift her up! Take off thiese things,” 
pleaded the poor boy, lifting his agonized face 
to those who crowded around him. ‘She is 
dead, too! TI killed her—it was me! Take 
them off—take them off; they look so hot and 
briglit—she so cold. Won't she move? Try and 
make her look up. See how limp her hand is. 
Anna, Anna! Oh, sister Anna! must you go, 
too?” 

Robert fell down by the side of his sister, 
shaking in all his limbs, and moaning ir pite- 
ous sorrow. It did seem as if his cry had 
killed that fair young creature, who lay there 
under those rich vestments: like a purée white 
lily in the glow Of a warm sunset. 

The boy lay with his arms on the floor, and 
his face buried.on them, sobbing piteously. 

The noise of his grief reached that benumbed 
heart. Anna moved, and lifting her arm feebly, 
laid it over her trembling brother. He started 
up with @.ory,’and rained tears and kisses on 
her face till she, too, rosé up clinging to him. 

“Was it you—was it you, Robert, that said 
it?” 
“Yes, Anna! Don’t cry; don’t break down 
again. I could not help telling you; my heart 
was breaking. Oh! Anna, Anna! my heart is 
all broken up!” 

Anna sat upright’on the floor. Her hands 
wandered upward and took the hot turban from 
her head. . 

“Oh! if these things were put away—if I had 
my old dress off! “How shall we get home, 
Robert, I—I am so weak?” “™ 
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“Come with me,” said a sweet voice—‘‘come 
with me. Your dress is all ready; I will help 
you put it on.” 

It was Georgiana Halstead, whose pretty face, 
all anxiety and tender compassion, bent over her. 

“Come with me, Anna, for I am so sorry for 
you.” 

Anna looked up piteously. ‘My. father is 
dead!” she answered. 

“I know—I know. There, lean on me; the 
dressing-room is close by.” 

Georgiana was crying softly as she spoke; 
and she wound her arm around that poor girl, 
supporting her tenderly as. Robert followed 
them to the dressing-room door. Patiently, 
and with tears stealing down his face, the boy 
waited for his sister, She came out directly 
in her brown dress and modest bonnet. 

“They. want me to wait for a carriage, 
Robert; but I cannot—I cannot. You and I 
will go alone.” 

“No,” said a voice at her elbow. ‘Come, 
both of you, I have a carriage ready.” 

Anna looked up, and Savage caught a glimpse 
of her face. It was white and quivering, like 
a white rosetwet with rain. 

“My poor child, this is terrible!” he said, 
folding the thin shawl around her; ‘but you 
shall not bear it alone, you have friends.” 

Anna gave him a grateful look through her 
tears, and fresh sobs broke to her lips. 

“It may be possible that there is a mistake 
in the record,” said Savage, making a desper- 
ate effort to comfort her. 

Anna looked up suddenly, with a gleam of 
light in her eyes; but her head drooped on the 
moment, and she answered sadly, 

“I fecl that he is dead! If he were alive, 
there would be some warmth here.” 

A carriage waited near the entrance of the 
fair, and young Savage lifted her in. Then he 
made way for. Robert, and when the lad hesi- 
tated, took him up bodily and landed him on 
the front seat!’ It was a gloomy ride; few words 
were spoken, and those were lost in sobs. 

“How can I tell her? Oh! it will kill my 
grandmother. “He was her only son—all she 
had in the wide, widé world.” 
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Savage took the two hands which Anna 
clasped in her lap, and pressed them between 


«“Shall'I tell her for you?” he said, gently. 

“No; that would be eruel.” 

«JI will do it,” sobbed Robert, who was 
huddled up in a corner of the carriage. ‘It is 
my place, for I am all the man left to take care 
of her. When there is anything hard to do, I 
must do it; and I will.” 

“That is a brave boy,” said Savage. 

“No, sir, I’m not brave. I tremble all over 
at thé thought of: telling her; but I'll do it,” 
pobbed the boy. “Poor little Joseph, too; how 
he will feel when he knows how itis. Oh, sir! 
you’d be sorry for little Joseph, if you knew 
how miserable this will:make him. He won’t 
eat’a morsel for days and days. He's so deli- 
eate—Joseph is—like a girl.” 

“Yes, Robert, I can understand that,” said 
Savage. It is all very pitiful; but, remember, 
your father died for his country!” 

“Oh! I wish it had been me—I wish it had 
been me,” cried the boy, with a fresh outburst 
of grief. 

They were at the door now, close by the 
glecmy entrance of that tenement-house, which 
was darker than ever to those unhappy young 
ereatures. Savage went with them to the door. 
There he hesitated, reluctant to leave them. He 
feared to intrude on their grief. 

“Shall I bid you good-night?” he said, ad- 
dressing Robert rather than Anaa. 

“Let us go up alone,” said the boy, shiver- 
ing. ‘Good-night, sir; Anna and I had better 
goup alone. We thank you all the same.” 

Young Savage watched them sadly as they 
went up the dark stair-case, hand-in-hand, 
slowly and mournfully, like criminals mounting 
agallows. The young man’s heart went with 
them every step; and he returned home with 
strange tenderness brooding in all his thoughts. 

Up one flight of stairs after another those 
two young creatures crept, pausing more than 
once to cling together and comfort each other. 
At last they reached the door of their room, 
and stood there breathless without daring to 
tum the latch. A glow of light came through 
‘the crevices, and they could hear the childish 
voice of little Joseph. chatting to his grand- 
mother with unusual glee. 

“Hark! I think I hear’em; something stirred 
outside,” they heard him saying. ‘I’ll open 
the door—I’ll open the door.” 

They heard the quick patter of his feet com- 
ing that way, and turned the lateh. 

“There, didn’t I say so? Here they are! 





Look, Anna! look at grandma in her new shawl. 
I made her put it on; and the cap,'too. Tsn’t 
she grand? Isn’t she just the handsomest, darl- 
ingest old grandma——” 

“Joseph, dear,” said the old lady, “hush! 
hush! or we'll néver let you go out again.” 

“But isn’t she splendid?” cried the boy; 
‘ond just look at me. A pocket here, and here, 
in the trousers, too; bright buttons-every where. 
Oh! how I love that old man! Why, we've got 
a pint of peanuts left! Don’t she look likea 
lady ?” 

It was, indeed, a bright contrast from the 
dark stair-case, and from the usual gloom of 
the apartment. Joseph had lighted two tallow- 
candles, and kindled a good fire, by which he 
had been a full hour admiring his grandmother, 
who had the soft worsted shawl over her shoul- 
ders, and a cap of delicate lace on her head. 
She did, in truth, look like a lady, every inch 
of sher. 

Joseph, also, was resplendent in his new 
clothes; the very buttons seemed, to illuminate 
the poverty of the room with gleams of gold. 

I tell you what we'll do,” said the happy 
child, pointing to his old garments piled of a 
chair, with the frontless cap lying on the top. 
“We'll give those things to some poor boy that 
hasn’t got friends to take him to fairs and put 
him in pictures, like us. -We mustn’t be mean, 
if we are rich.” 

Robert went away to a corner of the room, 
and pretended to be very busy untying the 
bundle which held his own old clothes; ‘but 
his hands shook so violently that he gave it 
up, and stood looking mournfully at his grand- 
mother, with no heart to speak. 

Anna was a long time in taking off her shawl 
and bonnet. She was afraid of revealing the 
sorrow that seemed to have ‘turned her face 
into marble. Robert saw how she shrank away 
and shivered when those kind old eyes were 
turned upon her. He was, in truth, a brave 
boy, even with that terrible sense of desolation 
upon him. Lifting up his young head, and 
choking back the ‘sobs that swelled in his 
throat, he went up to that dear old woman. 

‘“‘Grandmother,” he said, laying one hand 
on her shoulder, and bending his face to meet 
her startled glance, for his voice troubled: her, 
‘grandmother, let me put my arms around you 
and lay your head ‘on my shoulder. It reaches 
high enough. Iam almost a man now. Let me 
kiss you, grandmother.” f 

She lifted up her sweet, old face, and the boy 
kissed it, his lips quivering all the time. 

‘‘Grandmother!” 
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Well, darling!” 

“Grandmother!” 

‘*What is the matter, Robert? This has been 
such a pleasant night; but you seem troubled— 
what is it?” 

The, boy fell. down upon his'knees, and cried 
out in a wild burst of grief. “Oh, Anna, Anna! 
tell her that, our father is killed! I cannot do 
it. Oh, I cannot!” 

Anna came/forward and fell on her knees by 
his side; but. she said nothing, the mournful 
truth had struck home in the passionate words 
which Robert had uttered. The old woman 
clasped her withered hands quickly, and held 
them a moment. locked and still. Then her 
head, fell back, her meek eyes closed, and two 
great tears broke from under the lashes, and 
quivered away among the wrinkles on her 
cheeks. Her lips moved faintly; and the chil- 
dren, who knelt with their awe-stricken faces 
lifted piteously to hers, knew that she was 
praying. 

Little Joseph crept close to his grandmother 
and stole, his.arm around her neck. She bent 
down her head and rested it against his, pray- 
ing still. 

Never, in this world, was grief so intense, 
and yet go noiseless, At last the old woman 
unlocked her hands, and laid them on the young 
heads bowed before her. 

“Children,” she said, in her meek, low voice, 
“God knows best what is good for us.” 

“Oh, grandmother!’’ cried Robert, ‘‘shall we 
ever see him again?” 

‘*‘All—all; and I very soon,’”’ answered the 
old lady. 

“Oh, grandma! don’t talk so; we could not 
live without you,” said Anna, in a burst of ten- 
der grief. 

‘*Remember, my darlings, when death divides 
® family, it is not forever. How lonely it would 
be if no one we love were on the other side of 
the grave to meet us when we go there,” 

“All the brave soldiers that died on that bat- 
tle-field will bear him company,” ‘said Robert. 

“And mother—will she be there to meet 
him?” said little Joseph, in a low voice. ‘I 
remember her so well!” 

Anna lifted her face from the grandmother’s 
lap, and, reaching up her lips, kissed the child. 

“Yes, Joseph, dear, they are together now. 
It is only their poor children who are lonely.” 

‘And grandmother!” said Joseph. 

“Grandmother can live or die, as God wills,’’ 
answered that meek, old women, ‘Here, she 
has three dear, dear grandchildren. There, 
she has them.” 





The children had almost stopped weeping. 
There was something almost holy in the calm 
of that gentle woman’s grief that subdued theirs 
into sadness, 

‘He died for his country !’’ said Robert, with 
a gleam of pride. ‘Died bravely, I know.” 

‘*How glad mother must have been when he 
came,” whispered Joseph. ‘I wonder if they 
thought of us.” 

“They will never cease thinking of us, darl- 
ings,” said Anna. ‘God help us! we are not 
alone. Thousands of helpless children are made 
orphans with us, all mourning as we do.” 

“Qh! how sorry I am for them!” cried 
Robert, ‘Some may be little babies, with no 
brother that can do things to take care of them. 
You are better off than that, grandmother.” 

‘I dare. say @ great many are in a worse 
condition than we are, child. Some have no 
friends. Let us be thankful and patient.” 

“Yes, grandmother, ;we will.” 

“Now go to bed, boys, and try to sleep,” 

“May we say our prayers here—the closet is 
so dark?’ 

“Yes, dear!” 

Will he know it? 
pered Joseph. 

‘*¥ea, darling, I think so; I am sure of it.” 

“That is almost like having him here,” was 
the gentle answer. 

“He is here,” said Anna, smiling through 
her tears, “my heart is so still and quiet. It 
seems as if a dove were brooding over it.” 


Will he hear us?” whis- 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two young men sat in the parlor of the Con- 
tinental. It was after dark, and the chandelier 
was lighted over a small, round dinner-table, 
spread elaborately, at which the two young men 
had just completed a sumptuous repast. 

They had both taken segars, as a luxurious 
conclusion to the meal; and, leaning back in 
the coziest of Turkish chairs, were chatting 
socially together, while clouds of thin purplish 
smoke curled and eddied lazily over the rich 
confusion of the table, where fruit glowing in 
silver baskets; claret-jugs cut into sharp ridges 
of light like splintered ice; tiny glasses, amber- 
hued, green, or ruby-red, half full of rich wines 
from many a choice vintage, were crowded 
close and huddled together like jewels on ® 
queen's toilet. Here and'there the glossy white- 
ness of the table-cloth was stained, like a map, 
with, @ little sea of; pink champagne, or oceans 
of claret, proving that there had been some un- 
steadiness of the hand at the latter portion of 
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the banquet. Indeed, the cheeks of these two 
young men were hotly flushed with scarlet, 
which glowed through the smoke as it curled 
from their lips. 

“So you are at last taken in and done for?” 
said one of the men, ‘flirting the ashes from his 
‘segar with a little finger, on which a small dia- 
mond glittered like a spark of fire. ‘*I don’t 
believe you are in earnest yet, and shan’t till 
you've slept on it at least forty-eight hours. 
What kind of an angel is she—blonde, or bru- 
nette, petite, or queenly ?” 

“No matter about that, Ward. I have no taste 
for showing up a woman’s points as if she were 
arace-horse. She is beautiful, and that should 
satisfy you.” 

“But who is she?” 

“That is the question. She is ontuly that 
Madam Savage chooses to patronize without 
deigning to make explanations.” 

“Did she introduce you?” 

“Why, hardly. She just named us to each 
other, and hurried us off into a tableau, where 
I found myself kneeling to one of the loveliest 
creatures you ever saw, whose duty it was to 
scorn and avoid me with a tragic threat of 

throwing herself down a battlement of paste- 
board at least six feet from the floor. Upon 
my soul, Ward, she was so beautiful in that 
position that I could have knelt forever, just 


to keep her in that one graceful pose; but in. 


the midst of my enchantment away she plunged 
over the battlement, breaking up the picture 
in a twinkling, and leaving me on my knees 
, startled out of my wits. The curtain fell, and 
all was confusion for a time. Before I could 
get out of the darkness, the girl was gone. I 
maited half an hour about the scene, hoping 
that she would appear again. She did come:at 
last, but young Savage was with her, looking 
tonfoundedly handsome and tender. I could 
have knocked the fellow down with a will.” 

“Did you see where they went?” 

“Into a carriage—the madam’s own carriage 
no hack. There was a boy with them, too.” 

“That looks respectable.” 

“But her dress, when she came out, was poor; 
& brown merino, or something of that sort, with 
‘straw bonnet, pretty, but out of fashion.” 

“And you wish to know something of this 
girl?” 

“I will know something of her.” 

“Why not ask Savage?” 

“TF tell you, the fellow loves her himself. I 
saw it in his eyes, as he looked under that outre 
little bonnet.” 

“And you?” 

Vou. XLIX.—18 





‘Don’t question me in that way, Ward. Of 
course, I’m deucedly in love with her. You 
must find her out for me by some means.” 

“That would be easy, if I were intimate with 
Mrs. Savage's coachman. He would, of course, 
know where he drove the party.” 

“Well, get intimate with the fellow,” 

“JT will think about it; but now to other 
business. You haven’t a check for a thousand 
about you—or two five hundred notes in green- 
backs? That was about the amount of your 
losses the other night.” 

‘‘What, was it so much? I had no idea of it. 
No, my bank account has run down to nothing; 
and as for ready money, I dare not trust myself 
with it. This filmy paper is so handy to light 
segars with. One does that sort of thing ocos- 
sionally. I did the other night. But I'll tell 
you what, Ward, instead of paying you the 
thousand, I’ll introduce you to a fellow that’s 
throwing away his money like wild-fire, thou- 
sands on thousands in a week. One of those 
petroleum aege, with wells that gush’ up for- 
tunes in a day.” 

«And what is the fellow doing here?” 

“Spending his money.” 

“Thank you for the offer of an introduction; 
but, Gould, upon my word, I am in want of 
ready money.” 

“My dear fellow, so I am.” 

“TI must have it!’ 

‘Indeed, I hope you will not be disap- 
pointed.” 

Gould leaned back as he spoke, rested his 
head on the crimson curve of his cozy chair, 
and emitted a soft curl of smoke from his finely- 
cut lips. 

‘Now, Gould, this is too bad,” said Ward, 
impatiently. ‘Remember, this is a debt of 
honor.” 

‘‘Can’t help it, my dear fellow! Haven't got 
ready cash enough to pay for these segats; to 
say nothing of the wine, and so forth, that a 
fellow must have.” 

“But there is your uncle. 
nothing.” 

‘‘Hark! that is his step; speak of-—— Akt’ 
my dear uncle, I am so glad to see you. Called 
at the house this morning, but you were out.” 

The person who entered to receive this greet- 
ing, was the old man whom we have seen at his 
dinner in that solitary house, and who after- 
ward gave so much happiness to the soldier’s 
orphans in the fair. He entered the room with 
a grim smile on his face, and stood near the 
door a moment with his brows bent, and his 
sharp eyes turned upon the sumptuous disarray 
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of that dinner-table, . The smile on his thin lip 
turned to a sneer as he took in the picture. 
Tiny birds, with their bones half picked; frag- 
menis of a delicious dessert; and all that rich 
coloring of half-drained wine-glasses, gave an 
idea of satiety at a glance, which brought out 
the disagreeable points in the old man’s cha- 
racter, and brought the color to Gould’s face. 

“Take this seat, unole,”’ cried Gould, starting 
up, eager to divert the old man’s attention from 
the debris of his little feast. . You will find it 
comfortable. Let me take charge of your hat 
and cane.” 

The old man looked at his nephew with a 
sharp gleam of the eye, and drawing a chair 
to the table, laid his hat and cane on the car- 
pet. Then he took up the glasses, one after 
another, and tasted their contents with great 
deliberation, occasionally pouring a little from 
the bottles and decanters, while he muttered to 
himself, “Champagne, Burgundy, sherry, claret, 


old Madeira, and the Lord knows what, with: 


roasted canary birds, and peaches of ice by 
way of: substantials. Wholesome eating for a 
young man.” 

Gould pushed his chair away, and came to 
the table; all his indolent composure gone, 
and. with the hot-red of a school-boy on his 
handsome cheeks. 1 

“Shall I ring, uncle? Will you try one of 
these birds served hot? They are very fine.” 

‘No; thank you, nephew; they are too ex- 
pensive eating for an old fellow like me.” 

**Too expensive for you, uncle—the idea 
amuses me.”’ 

«Remember, young gentleman,’’ said the old 
millionaire, with grim pleasantly, ‘that I have 
no rich uncle to'depend on. A moderate glass 
of port, or ¢laret, now antl then, is'as much as 
I can afford. But, then, it is so different with 
you.” 

Gould bent over the old man’s chair, and 
whispered with deprecating humility, 

“Uncle, don’t be so hard upon me before my 
friend.” 

‘Your friend!” repeated the old man, aloud. 
“So this is one of your friends. Let me take 
‘@ good look at him.” 

With cruel deliberation he took out a pair of 
gold. spectacles, fitted them to his eyes, and 
searched Ward from head to foot with one of 
his sharp, prolonged glances. The young fel- 
low colored, winced, and at last turned fairly 
around in his chair, muttering, ‘Hang the old 
fellow! his eyes seize on me like a pair of 
pineers!” 

Gould,” said the uncle, folding up his 


s glasses, and shutting them in their steel case 
with a loud snap of the spring, “Gould, I con- 
you.” 

“What for uncle?” 

“That this exquisite young gentleman is your 
friend. He does credit to your choice—great 
credit.. Such honors do not often drop into our 
humble way. Sir, I am your servant.” 

The old satirist arose, and making a pro- 
found bow, sat down again, where he could see 
Ward’s face burning like fire. 

“T found your note at the counting-hovse, 
Gould, speaking of the serious nature of your 
illness, and came up to see if a consultation of 
doctors would be necessary.” 

“That was written this morning when I was 
seriously ill. You remember, Ward?” 

“Oh, yes! Upon my honor, sir, Gould was 
desperate with—with a—that is, neuralgia in 
the head. You would have been quite con- 
cerned about him. We tried chloroform—a 
great thing that chloroform. Did you ever 
try it, sir?” 

“So the chloroform cured my nephew. I am 
delighted to hear it. That is it upon the mantle- 
piece, [dare say. Give me a little.” 

The old tormentor pointed to a flask of Bohe- 
mian glass, dashed with gold, that stood on the 
mantle-piece. ‘ 

‘That, uncle? Oh! that is extract of violet. 
It sometimes serves to carry off a headache 
better than anything else. Will you try it?” 

The old man held out his hand for the bottle; 
took a great red silk handkerchief from his 
pocket, and emptied half the extract into its 
folds, scenting the room like a violet bank in 
May. 

“Your note, Gould, asked for money—an 
unusual, thing; so unusual, that I brought the 
check in my pocket.” 

At the mention of a check, Ward started round 
in his chair, and fixed a hungry glance on that 
hard, old face. A check! His thousand dollars 
might not be so very far off, after all. 

Gould bent eagerly over his uncle’s chair. 

“You are too good, uncle. I—I——” 

“Oh! not at all, Gould. You deserve all that 
I am going to do for you—richly deserve it. 
Give me a light while I’sign the check; thank 
you. There now, see how careless. You haven't 
a stamp about you, I fear.” 

“Qh, yes!” cried Ward. “Here is one.” 

He reached over in handing the stamp, and 
caught a glance at the amount. 

“By Jove! it’s for two thousand!” he said, 





inly.° “Gould shall go halves before I leave 
him.” 
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The. old man smiled one of his iron smiles as 
he pressed the stamp in its place. Then he 
signed the check, with a broad, old-fashioned 
flourish under the name. 

“Will that do?” he asked, lifting his face to 
that of his nephew, who-bent over his shoulder 
delighted. 

“Is the figure large enough?” 

“Oh, uncle! It is more than I dared hope 
for.” 

‘Not at all, Gould:, Remember, I filled it in 


thinking you ill. Ne, no! do not put out the’ 


taper yet. What a pretty stand you have for 
it; filigree gold, as Iam a miserly old sinner! 
That makes a pretty blaze, doesn’t it?” 

Gould made a snatch at the check, but it was 
in a light blaze; and the old man held it till it 
burned down to his fingers, and fell in black 
flakes over the taper, and the daintily warm 
gold that held it. 

Ward jumped up from his chair with an oath 
on his lip. Gould turned white, and staggered 
back. 

“Unele, uncle! I owed every dollar of that 
money,” he cried out. ‘My honor is at stake.” 

The old man picked up his hat and cane with 
silent deliberation, 

“Sir! Sir, I say!. Gould owes me half the 
money; and, by Jove! I must have it,” cried 
Ward. 

“Qwes you! What for?” . 

This curt question made the young gambler 
start and bethink himself. 

“What for? What for? Why for money I 
lent him the other night for the Soldiers’ Fair. 
That nephew of yours, sir, is one of the most 
benevolent, tender-hearted fellows that the sun 
overshone on. That night he met me in front 
of the fair, really distressed. 

“«Ward,’ said he-—-my name is Ward, sir. 
Gould forgot to present me, but Ward is my 
name—‘ Ward,’ said he, ‘I’ve just done a foolish 
thing. You'll say so, when I tell you what 
it is_——’ 

“Said I, interrupting him, ru oe five to one 
that you’ve been at your old tricks—emptying 
both pockets to help some miserable soldier’s 
family out of ‘troable. But it’s in you, this 
tender-héartedness; and all I can say will never 
drive it out. 

“*No,’ says Gould, ‘you’re wrong there. It 
is no family this time; but you know a draft 
has been made.’ 

“Yes, .I know,” said I, ‘and you nove been 
drawn. 

“ «Wrong again,’ says your nephew. ‘But 
every man owes a life to his country. 





I cannot } 


serve; it would break my dear uncle’s heart 
should I be killed; and he is too good a man 
for me to give him one moment’s pain.’ I beg 
your pardon, Gould, for saying this; but truth 
will out, and your uncle will forgive me. 

“ «Well, what have you done?’ said I. 

* «Simply this,’ replied Gould, blushing like 
agirl. ‘I’ve given every cent that I have on 
hand to a brave fellow to take my place in the 
ranks and fight my battles. It’s a mean way 
of doing things; but I could not leave my uncle, 
not—not even for my country; and Burns was 
determined to go.’ ” 

“Who? What name did you say?’ cried the 
old man, grasping his cane hard. 

“Burns, sir. Burns was the name I used.” 

«A man who left two boys, a young girl, and 
an old woman behind, to suffer while he fought? 
Was that the person?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir; no doubt of it. Gould would never 
tell you of it; but these were the facts.” 

*«How long was this ago?” 

“J—I—how. long was it, Gould? I know 
when you told me, but it was before that.” 

“I cannot say. All this is unauthorized, sir. 
I never dreamed that he would tell this story. 
Indeed——” 

“I cannot say the exact time,” cut in Ward; 
‘‘and he won’t. But it was long enough ago to 
keep him in hot water month after month. 
You have been very liberal to him, I know, sir; 
but it has all gone that way. ‘Soldiers’ widows, 
soldiers’ children—they must be fed,’ he argues. 
‘What if these things do plunge me in debt; if 
my uncle knew, he would not condemn me.’ 
~ «<éThen tell him,’ said I; ‘tell him at once, 
and relieve yourself from all embarrassment.’ 

«No,’ he said, ‘that would be making him 
responsible; that would be forcing my charities 
on him. Only help me, as a friend should, and 
I will find my way out of this trouble. He is 
generous—munificent; this good uncle of mine, 
let men say what they please. Some day he 
will give me all the money I want; and while 
he thinks that I spend it in extravagance, per- 
haps, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
where it goes, and who it helps.’ 

“The very day that your nephew told me 
this I lent him’a thousand dollars; five hundred 
of that sum went for subscriptions in less than 
an hour. The rest would have been given to a 
family that composed the most touching picture 
of distress that I ever saw—but I prevented it. 
I would not let him go home penniless.” 

‘‘Was it a tableau within the fair? Did an 
old woman—a lady, every inch of her—sit in 


the picture? Was there a young girl, and two 
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boys—bright, handsome little fellows—crouch- 
ing at her feet?” 

The old man asked these questions eagerly. 
His hand worked around the top of his staff; 
his eyes kindled under those bent brows.. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, that,is the very family.” 

*‘And you gave the father of this family a 
thousand dollars when he went to the wars, 
Gould?” 

Gould shook his head. “I did. not say so, 
uncle. I never would have told you so.” 

Ward broke in upon him with breathless 
haste. 

‘¢But he did it, sir—he did it.” 

“I saw this family.~ I was at the fair that 
night,” said the old man, with a touch of pathos 
in his voice. ‘‘Can you tell me where they 
live?” 

‘“‘No, I cannot. Doubtless they have been 
moving from place to place since then, as 
poverty sent them.” 

“But with that money they should not have 
been so poor,” said the old man, with a return 
of keen intelligence. 

**But it did not go to them, sir,” said Ward, 
hastily. ‘‘Thisman Burns was deep in debt, 
and the money went to clear him.” 

‘‘Ward! Ward!” exclaimed Gould, starting 
up; “this is too much. I will not permit it!” 

“Be silent, Gould!—be silent! I ought to 
know this. You should have told me yourself; 
perhaps I should have been glad to help you,” 
interposed the uncle, with strange gentleness 
in his voice. I may condemn such extravagance 
as this. I do condemn and repudiate it utterly. 
Extravagance is always wicked, coarse, unbear- 
able. I was angry——” 

“Not with your nephew, I trust, for that 
which is altogether my fault,” interposed Ward. 





“I confess to it, my tastes are ruinously luxu- } 


rious. Gould would never have thought of 
anything so absurd; but I was lonely, and 
asked leave to share his parlor awhile. The 
unfortunate dinner was served: by my order, 
and at my expense. As for the pretty gim- 
eracks, it is my fancy. I like to have such 
things around me. But, my dear sir, you must 
not think me effeminate and worthless, for all 
that.”’ » 

The old man’s face brightened wonderfully 
after this speech. He dropped his cane and 
placed his hat on the carpet once more. 

“Bring back the pen and ink! Give me 
another stamp! Here, Gould, take that. But, 
remember! find out where this family lives. | 
wish to know—I must know.” . 

Gould took the check, which rattled like a 
dead leaf in the old man’s hand. 

“Uncle! uncle!” he said, “I ought not to 
take this; I have no right.” 

The old man snatched up his hat and cane, 
while these honest words were on his nephew’s 
lips, and left the room. 

When he was gone, Ward snatched the check 
from Gould, and leaping on the seat of his 
chair, brandished it on high. 

‘‘What author ever got so much for a single 
romance, I wonder!’ he cried. ‘I say, Gould, 
I must turn my attention to literature, or the 
stage. Did ever a lie out of whole cloth tell so 
famously. Pour out bumpers, my fine fellow, 
and let us drink the old fellow’s health!” 

“Be silent sir!” Gould’s voice trembled with 
passion. There was too much good in him for 
a relish of such companionship, when it took 
that form of broad dishonesty. ‘Be silent, 
sir! if you would not have me hate you, and 
myself also!” 


With these hot words the young men parted. — 


(0 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE WIND-HARPER. 


BY M. B. 


Taov grand old harper, solemn Wind! 
Methinks thy mournful echoes say; 
Beyond the clouds, in realms sublime, 
You'll clasp the form that passed away! 
You kiss the maiden’s rosy cheek ; 
You wanton with her flaxen hair; 
But there’s a lip that will not speak, 
Though long I’ve called in my despair! 


You shake the petals of the rose; 
You whisper to the violet, 
Which blooms above her calm repose, 





And mingles with the mignonotte. 


LADD. 


‘YWhen stars look down from yon blue sky; 
And throbs thy harp’s sweet minstrelsy; 
I fancy, love, that thou art nigh, 
And speaking tenderly to me. 
And I have kept, through all these years, 
Thy beauty, love, and truth, in view; 
In faith that He who wipes all tears, 
Will bring me up at length to you! 
Thou grand old harper, solemn Wind! 
Thy bass, all fearful and sublime; 
Thy sweet soprano-melodies 
Are set to poetry divine. ; 
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DESIGN FOR END OF CRAVAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tue Chinese, so grayely smoking inside of 
his Kiosque, will serve equally well to ornament 
a segar-case, or the end of a cravat, particularly 
at this time, when there is such a ragé for these 
subjects in embroidery. Gray kid or cloth is 
the best material for embroidering upon. The 
dress of the personage is in application; the 
vest of blue silk or velvet; the pantaloons of 
yellow satin. Border the application with fine 
gold cord; the seat is done in fine dots, with a 
dark shade of brown silk; the face and hands 
are indicated by fine strokes of a pen and India 





ink. Embroider the pipe witn fine brown silk: 
and the top of the Kiosque with various colors 
of coarse silk; the poles do in gold cord, which 
is also employed for the edge of the lambri- 
quin ; the foliage of the palms do in point Russe, 
partly in green silk, and partly in gold thread ; 
also use gold thread for the hieroglyphics; and 
the grasses indicate with the point of a pen. 
Use fine brown silk for the trunk of the palm. 
Fringe the ends of the cravat with various 
colored: silks, interspersed with gold thread. 
This will be found very rich and pretty. 





EDGINGS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 








DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 


——-— 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


y) 


MATERIALS.—Drab cloth; white velvet — Take the drab cloth for the foundation of the 


scarlet — ribbon; gold thread. pillow; on it place the scarlet velvet ribbon in 








CHILD’S 
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squares, which are to be fastened down with 
the gold thread in cat-stitch, as seen in the 
design. The little stars at the points, where 
the velvet crosses, are of scarlet velvet appli- 
cation, and fastened down with the gold cord, 
’ gewed at regular intervals with black silk; the 


stitches in the center are of gold thread. The 
leaves in the center of the squares are of white 
velvet, fastened down with button-hole stitch 
of black silk. The stems and tendrils are of 
gold thread and black silk. This-design is 
very pretty for a chair-cover. 





BORDER FOR CHILDREN’S GARMENTS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus border may be used for ornamenting 
the petticoats and dresses of little girls. It 
is composed of black velvet ribbon, traversed 
by circles cut out of white cloth or cashmere. 
These circles are fastened down with fine 
black braid, and the designs inside are em- 
broidered with black embroidery silk. The 


velvet ribbon is kept in place by one row of 


button-hole stitch on each side, done in white 
embroidery silk. A pretty variety may be 
made by substituting other colors in place of 
the white cloth. Scarlet or blue, with the 
black velvet, would be vety effective. 





GHILD’S DRESS: 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this wonth, a pattern for a child’s 
dress, accompanied by a diagram, from which 


it may be cut out. It will be seen that each 
piece is marked with its name. 








DIAGRAM FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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SILK EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 





FIR-CONE FLOWER-BASKET. | 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER. 


« Tums pretty affair is very easily made. The ; ness of whip-cord; a good steel brad-awl, long 
materials required, besides the cones, are a few } and fine, or a fine gimlet, perhaps, both would 
yards of copper or zinc-wire, about the thick- ‘ be better; a pair of flat pliers; a pair of cutting 
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SEGAR-CASE.* 








pliers; a small cutting file; a piece ef Mackin- 
tosh cloth, to line the basket; and a chain or 
cord to suspend it by. . 

The number of cones used will, of course, de- 
pend upon the size of the basket and the sizeéf 
the cones; but the basket should not be less than’ 
six inches in the clear inside the top rim. 

Use the cones as new as possible, for whilst 
they are green they are better to work upom 
Choose cones all of one size for each rim. 

Bore a hole through each cone, top and Bot- 
tom, about an inch from the end. Before bor- 
ing, see that the cones to follow each other fit 
neatly side by side. Lay the cones sidé by side 
in a row. Measure the length of the wires 
needed, allowing about an inch to spare at each 
end. Turn round one end of the wire, so that 
those threaded do not fall off; sharpen with the 
file the end of the wire to bespushed through 
the cones; when they are threaded, form the 
circle, and fasten strongly and neatly. 

Repeat the above process for as many smaller 
rims as are to be inserted. Then place three or 







four pieces of wire, at regular intervals, under 
the top wire ring of the inner rim of cones, and 
over the bottom ring of the first rim. Bring 
the ends of these binders together inside the 
basket, and twist them tightly and neatly to- 
er, For a third ring, fasten in this man- 
from the second rim. When the basket is 
formed, fasten the cord or chain, by which it 
tis to be suspended, to the upper wire, and 
 sectize it inside the basket; next put the Mack- 
Fintosh cloth inside; this will not need fastening. 
Fill your basket with mould, and plant in it 
‘some pfetty hanging flower. For the winter 
‘mohths, we would suggest ivy and periwinkle, 
supposing nothing better to be at hand. 

The designs of Cone-Baskets may be varied. 
‘If made firmly before the cones are dried, they 
will materially improve in appearance, as the 
heated atmosphere of the room opens them; 
























‘but if not worked, green, they are so brittle that Tn 
construction becomes difficult, if not impossible, as th 
and to produce a proper effect, this should not sizes, 
be lost sight of. may | 





Tux embroidery is done on gray kid or cloth, 
or velvet may be used, either gray of black. 
Draw the design upon the kid, or whatever is, 
used, very finely with the point of a pen. “Then 
embroider the points composing the palm, and 

all the parts indicated by the solid black of the 
design in silks of various colors of the Oriental 


SEGAR-CASE. 





| BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








~kind. The outer edge of the indentations is 


; 








bordered’ with fine gold cord, which is also 
smployed for the little branches. The beads are 
rs and jet, to be sewed close together, alter- 
nating them. Take the work toa Porte-Mon- 
naie manufacturer to be made up; or it can be 
made ap at home by making a foundation of 
pasteboard, neatly covered upon the inside witb 
silk. Finish with a gold cord all around. 
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WAISTBAND AND BUCKLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tax band is of silk, or of the same material buckle is of stiff pusteboard, covered with silk, 
as the dress, ornamented with beads of two $and ornamented with beads of two sizes, to 
sizes, a8 seen in the design. The smaller beads $ match the band; the small beads forming a sort 
may be steel, and the larger ones jet. The} of frame-work round the larger ones. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. . 

A Doctor, Nor or MepicuNg, BUT Patrencs.—One of our 
contributors writes to us of ¢ new doctor they have in her 
neighborhood. He is not a doctor of medicine, but of pa- 
tience, or rather of courage and care. He is very quiet 
with his sick. Listening with fixed attention to the story 
of their distresses, he neither laughs at the most whimsi- 
cal, nor betrays apprehension at the most serious. To the 
end of the consultation, to the end of each succeeding con- 
sultation, his face is lighted with an even intelligence and 
serenity. He gives no medicines, he does not touch his 
sick; but he tells them that they must be well; that to be 
well is one of their highest duties, as it certainly is one of 
their highest privileges; that health is the only true, right 
condition of men and women, 

He talks to them of life—makes much of it; of the life 
here “on this beleagured earth;” tells them what joy may 
be in it; how it may beam if one ceases to be troubled with 
its troubles; ceases to worry, fret; keeps a bright face, a 
bright, composed heart; if one will not be conquered by its 
ills, but will learn easily to conquer them with one’s sere- 

. nity. He talks less of patience than of that higher grace, 
faith; and of that still higher, love. 

And people come away cured,/'They can eat anything 
they want, they say; adding that they find they do not 
want to eat anything that can harm them, now they have 
learned how precious their bodies are, and their souls. 
They say this with beaming faces; indeed, they speak of 
most things with beaming faces, At least, so it is, she 
says, with two dear friends of hers, who have — this 
new doctor. 

They ‘can walk five miles easily, they say, enjoying 
every step of it; whereas she is, she says, witness that 
one of them had not walked @ mile for months; that one 
of them had kept her bed most of the time for months, 
laden with spinal disease; and with such utter, hopeless 
misery, that she would have hungered and thirsted for 
death, had not the life beyond seemed as gloomy as the 
life this side. 

A few other doctors, unselfish, Christian men, are, I 
learn, beginning to employ this new agency in connection 
with their hydropathy, their homeopathy; these enlight- 
ened noti have, therefore, a chance of spreading and. 
benefiting large numbers of pining, worrying men and 
women; and especially women, who, shut in from the 
wholesome medicaments of air, exercise, the sights and 
sounds of varied and exhilarating objects, have ‘to bear 
the larger share of headache, backache, heartache; and 
who, therefore, perform the larger share of the fretting, 
tear-shedding, the fading-out, even before life’s legitimate 
prime. 





Irems Worta Commirtine To Memory.—A bit of glue, dis- 
solved in skim-milk and water, will restore old crape. Half 
a cranberry, bound on Corn, will soon killit. An inkstand 
was turned. over upon a white tablecloth; a servant threw 
over it a mixture of galt and pepper plentifully, and all 
traces of it disappeared. Picture-frames and glasses are 
preserved from flies by painting them with a brush dipped 
into a mixture made by boiling three or four onions in a 
pint of water. Soft soap should be kept in a dry place in 
the cellar, and not used until three months old. 


Tae Apri, Promenape of the young couple, as seen in 
our princes woed-engraving, is really quite funny. 





A Huxpoo Tomer is # very curious affair. The Hindoo 
ladies pay great attention to their perso sy attractions. 
‘Each morning, as soon as the sun is up, fittle companies 
of Hindoo ladies may be noticed, seated under the veran- 
dahs of their respective dwellings in a crouching position, 
waited upon each by a native female attendant. Their 
toilet furniture is of a very simple character, consisting of 
a capacious, highly-polished brass hand-basin, a burnished 
water-pot, composed of a like material, a complement of 
coarse muslin cloths, a hair-brush, constructed from the 
fibres of the cocoanut, (for the bristles of the swine they 
hold in abhorrence,) a bowl of pea-flour, and a box of pul- 
verized charcoal, produced from the beetle-nut, highly 
calcined, for the use of the teeth; a large jakah of pure 
water completes the service. Seated on a coarse mat, tho 
lady undergees copious ablutions of water at the hands of 


the attendant, who afterward applies the dry cloths to her 


person, rendering it perfectly free from moisture. The 
convenience of the head is successively consulted; this is 
effected by means of two or three handfuls of pea-flour 
being rubbed thoroughly into the hair for some time, until 
the whole of the oil and other unctuous fecula are effec- 
tually removed from the capillary surface of the head; the 
same is then well washed,;combed, and brushed, and finally 
submitted to the operation of various fragrant unguente. 
The teeth, then, in their turn, receive a full share of atten- 
tion; and finally, the hands and fect are considered, which, 
when washed and thoroughly dried, the finger and toe 
nails are stained with the juices of the scarlet berries of 
the Indian privet shrub. A dress of fine white muslin is 
then adjusted over the lady's figure, and she retires to her 
apartment to take breakfast. 


A Worp anour Bouquers.—A subscriber writes to ask:— 
“ Are there any rules for the arrangement of cut flowers!” 
Of course, there are! Harmony of color and contrast 
should be well studied. There is a simple plan whereby 
to find out the contrast of any color; it is this. Cut a 
small circular piece of one of its petals, place it upon white 
paper, look at it steadily with one eye for a few seconds, 
without allowing the eyelid to close; then look from the 
colored circle to another part of the white paper, when a 
circle of another color will*be apparent. This circle is 
called the spectrum, and is the true-complementary color 
or contrast required. Now if you will make two bouquets 
up, and arrange one according to contrast, and the other 
ing to har jes, we fancy the flowers placed by 
contrast will have the best effect. Red or white flowers 
should always be surrounded by green. Blue will look 
well next to orange; and white is the proper thing to in- 
terpose between two colors that do not agree. Yellow and 
violet suit each other nicely, and dark green leaves always 
set off a vase. of flowers best; the ivy and camelia are in 
valuable in this respect. 





Never Satisriep.—Nobody is satisfied in this world. If 
a legacy is left a man, he regrets it is not larger. If ho 
finds a sum of money,-he searches the spot for more If 
he is elected to some high office, he wishes for a better 
one. If he is rich and wants for nothing, he strives for 
more wealth. If he is @ single man, he is looking out for 
a wife; and if married, for children. Man is never satisfied. 


“A Serrcy ix Tree Saves — is a quiet, domestic pic- 
ture, which, we think, our readers will like particularly. 
It is by an eminent foreign artist. 
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A Hint anoct Correr.—Never, if you can help it, pur- 
chase coffee ground, but always whole; and, above all, see 
that the coffee-pot be thoroughly clean and well dried, so 
that it may be quite free from all unpleasant smell of stale 
coffee, which will entirely spoil the flavor of the fresh. 
After having ground a sufficient quantity of berries to 
allow one tablespoonful for each person, the white and 
shell of one egg must be thoroughly stirred about and 
mixed in with the coffee. After this, pour upon it as much 
boiling water as it is supposed will be required, and boil it 
up as quickly as possible; pour out about a teacupful and 
put it back again; take it from the fire, and pour half a 
teacupful of quite cold water into it, and let it stand five 
minutes by the fire; but do not let it boil again, before you 
‘transfer it to the coffee-pot it is to be sent up in. Be very 
careful not to shake it in doing this, as the egg-shell and 
coffee-powder will have settled at the bottom, and the 
liquid ought to be perfectly clear, and of a dark golden- 
brown color. 

Meats IN THE THIRTzENTH CznTURY.—In the thirteenth 
century, the two chief meals were dinner and supper; the 
first at nine in the morning, the supper at five in the after- 
noon. The greatest luxury and magnificence were dis- 
played at those repasts; nd the side-tables were highly 
ornamented, and covered with various fermented liquors, 
as meads, ale, beer; and, above all, rich wines of English 
growth.- 
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POLILOL OLE ODIO ON 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Social Life of the Chinese: with some account of their Re- 
ligious, Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. 
By Rev. Justus Doolittle. Fourteen years Member Fuhchau 


Mission of the American Board, 2vols. New York: Harper 
@ Brothers.—The present time is very opportune for the 
publication of a work on China. Owing to the opening to 
the commerce of England, France, and America, of several 
ports of China, the value of this work, which is full of 
original information of the Chinese, cannot be overrated. 
The reverend author disclaims all pretension to a high lite- 
tary excellence; and in a book of travel, we can readily 
pardon a laxity of style, yet we have a right to expect the 
author to confine himself to matters relevant to the title of 
his book, which, we would suggest, he has not done, in his 
attacks upon his Roman Catholic coadjutors. Apart from 
this objection, these volumes merit, and will receive, large 
attention. No other work of which we are acquainted, is 
80 complete an epitome of the social and religious life of 
the Chinese as this. If the work has no pretension to style, 
it is characterized by great simplicity and clearness, and 
4n earnest tone of reliability aud truth. So far as the pub- 
lishers are concerned, the work is issued in a very credit- 

' able manner. The illustrations—over one hundred and 
fifty in number—are finely done, and appropriately relieve 
and explain the letter-press. 

Half A Million of Money. A Novel. By Amelia B. Ea- 
wards. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The authoress of 
this novel has already given to the public several others, 
of which the two best known are “ Barbara’s History,” and 
“Miss Carew.” Miss Edwards writes with ease; her sen- 
tences are concise and clear; her characters have indi- 
viduality and consistency. Her plots, however, are but 
shadows of plots; yet there is such absolute power in her 
genius, that whatever she writes is full of an absorbing 
interest. 

Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne Beale. Boston: 
Loring.—This new novel gives pleasant pictures of English 
eountry life. The characters are clearly drawn; the inci- 
dents naturally follow cach other,.and lead up in a very 
agreeable manner to the sequences of the story. 





Mosaics of Human Life. By Elizabeth A. Thurston. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Oo.—Under the respective 
headings of “Betrothed,” “Wedded Life,” “Babyh 
“Youth, “Single Life,” and “Old Age,” are grouped somo 
of the most exquisite gems of literature in prose and 
verse. The collection evinces good taste and extensive 
research. The publishers have given the volume a very 
pretty binding of green and gold; paper and printing are 
alike excellent. 


A Noble Life. By Miss Muloch. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This apparent outline of a novel is, perhaps, the 
most artistic of Miss Muloch’s books. It is the story of a 
certain Earl of Cairnforth born dwarfed and diseased, and 
what he did with his mischance of life. By a peculiar 
skill in the use of homely dietion and detail in description, 
the narrator has given to htr story the effect and power 
of truth. 


A Light and a Dark Christmas. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We think this pleasant 
Christmas story of Mrs. Wood’s will go quite as far toward 
maintaining her wide professional reputation, as the best 
of her more pretentious novels. It is very simply told, and 
it is marked. by a consistent truthfulness not frequently 
met with in her earlier efforts. ; 

Ned Musgrave; or, The Most Unfortunate Man in the 
World. By Theodore Hook, Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—Whatever Theodore Hook did was well done, 
whether it was novel, comedy, or practical joke. This 
work cannot fairly be considered a test of Hook’s great 
power; yet it is well done, and deserves to be more widely 
read and known than it now is. 

The Coquette; or, The Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton. 
With a Historical Preface and Memoir of the author. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A biographical novel, 
very famous and popular upon its first appearance. The 
Messrs. Petersons are doing good service to the reading 
public in republishing works of such acknowledged ability 
as the one before us. 

Miss Oona MQuarrie. By Alexander Smith. Boston: 
Ticknor @ Fields—A rarely beautiful story, and a charm- 
ing conclusion to “Albert Hagart’s Household.” Either 
author or publisher is guilty of dividing and selling in two 
parts, under two distinct names, at double cost to the 
reader, a novel which will bear such dissection less than 
any other of which we know. 

Wilson’s Third Reader. Intermediate Series. New York: 
Harper & Brothers —The method of instruction laid down 
in this work has the merit of originality and perspicuity. 
The choice of subjects is judicious and attractive, and the 
illustrations are numerous, and above the usual style met 
with in school books. 

The Queen’s Revenge. Author of “Dead Secret,” etc. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This new novel from 
the pen of Wilkie Collins, is printed by the Messrs. Peter- 
son from the advanced proof-sheets, and is published simul- 
taneously with its appearance in England. It is a story 
admirably conceived and told. 

Canary Birds. A Manual of useful and practical tn- 
formation for Bird-Keepers. Yew York: Wood & Oo.— 
This valuable treatise abounds with é¢xactly the informa- 
tion desired by bird-keepers, and we recommend it cor- 
dially to our lady friends owning canaries. 

The Lost Bride. By T. S. Arthur. Philada: T, B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—The “ Lost Bride,” Mr. Arthur’s latest 
novel, is characterized by the same “high moral tone” 
which pervades this favorite author’s former works. 

Guy Deverell. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. New 
York: Harper @ Brothers.—Another clever and readable 
novel by the author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Beery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

A Beef Stew —Take two or three pounds of the rump of 
beef, cut away all the fat and skin, and cut it into pieces 
about two or three inches square; put it into a stewpan, 
and pour on it a quart of broth; then let it boil, and 
sprinkle in a little salt and pepper to taste; when it has 
boild very gently, or simmered two hours, shred finely a 
large lemon, adding it to the gravy, and in twenty minutes 
pour in-a flavoring composed of two tablespoonfals of Har- 
vey’s sauce, the juice of the lemon, the rind of which has 
been sliced into the gravy, a spoonful of flour, and a little 
catchup; add at pleasure two glasses of Madeira, or one of 
sherry or port, a quarter of an hour after the flavoring, 
pnd serve. 

Queen’s Dish.—Take cold fowl, and mince it, cutting it 
into small square pieces. Make.a white sauce with a small 
piece of butter, some flour and cream, or milk, but no stock. 
Put the mince into the white sauce, and set it aside to cool. 
When quite cold, make it up into balls. Cover them with 
egg and bread-crumbs—do this to prevent them from burst- 
ing. At dinner-time fry them in hot lard, or dripping; 
serve them up on a serviette, garnished with parsley. 

Mock Hash Venison.—Two or three cloves, a little allspice, 
one tablespoonful of red currant jelly, and the same quan- 
tity of port-wine. Thicken with a little flour. Season to 
your taste. Cut the mutton in slices, and let it simmer a 
few minutes. Part of a cold leg or shoulder of mutton, 
very underdone, is best for this dish. Cover the bottom of 
the dish with toasted bread. 

Chickens Pulled —Remove the skin carefully from a cold 
chicken, then pull the flesh from the bones, preserving it 
as whole as you can Flour them well, and fry them a 
nice brown in fresh butter; draw them, and stew in a good 
gravy well seasoned; thicken a short time before serving 
with flour and butter, and add the juice of half a lemon. 

VEGETABLES. 

Salads.—It is a great mistake to soak Jettuces for salad; 
the process materially injures their flavor; though still, 
if your vegetables be at all stale, you had better let them 
lie in water for an hour or two; and small salad, such as 
cresses, radishes, etc., require. very thorough washing. But 
a fine, freshly-gathered lettuce should be only well rinsed, 
shaken, and well wiped with a soft cloth, then shred into 
small pieces. You can add, according to taste, cresses of 
avy kind, or radishes scraped and sliced; also, beet-root, 
and, if desired, spring onions, chopped fine, A few fresh- 
gathered leaves of green mint are by many people esteemed 
@ great improvement. If you do not care to make a regular 
salad-dressing, just season lightly with pepper and salt, 
throw in one tablespoonful of best salad oil, two of vinegar, 
and a large teaspoonful of moist sugar. Mix all well to- 
gether with the salad-spoon and fork, and serve 

White Beans.—These beans are called haricot beans, and 
require a great deal of boiling. The best plan of cooking 
them is to soak them it cold water for three hours, and 
then to put them in a large saucepan of cold water, with 
some salt and a lump of butter in it, and let them simmer 
gently until quite tender; on no account should they be 
boiled quickly, otherwise the skins will burst. Strain 
them in a collender when they are tender, and put them 
into another saucepan, with somo butter, chopped parsley, 
salt, and pepper. Stir the beans continually, until the 
butter is well mixed with them; add some strained lemon- 
juice, and serve them hot. They are excellent when eaten 





with roast mutton. 

Potatoes Glazed—Boil well; skin them; choose the most } 
floury; roll them in yolk of egg, and place them before 3 
the fire to brown. ‘ 


BGG8. 

Eggs.~To choose eggs, the safest way is to hold them to 
the light, forming a focus with your hand. Should the 
shell be covered with small, dark spots, they are doubtful, 
and should be broken separately ina cup. If, however, in 
looking at them, you see no transparency in the shells, 
you may be sure they are only fit to be thrown away. 
‘The most certain way is to look at them by the light of a 
candie. If quite fresh, there are no spots upon the shells, 
and they have a brilliant yellow tint. New-laid eggs 
should not be used until they have been laid about eight 
or ten hours; for the part which constitutes the white is 
not properly set before that time, and does not obtain its 
delicate flavor. Three minutes are quite sufficient to boil 
a full-sized egg; but if below the average size, two minutes 
ang a half will suffice. Never boil eggs for salads, sauces, 
or any other purpose, more than ten minutes; and, when 
done, place them in a basin of cold water for five minutes 
to cool. Nothing is more indigestible than an egg boiled 
too hard. 

Sweet Omelet.—Four eggs, well beaten, a tablespoonful of 
sifted sugar, and a teacupful of cream; mix thoroughly, 
and pour into a round tin the size of a small plate. Bake 
it for twenty minutes in a moderate oven; spread apricot- 
jam over it; fold in half; sift sugar over, and serve. This 
will be found far more delicate than any fried omelet. 


DESSERTS. 


To Make a Pine-Apple Patcake.—Take half a pound of 
good flour, three fresh-laid eggs, three to four slices of a 
mellow pine, and a fresh nutmeg, with half a pound of 
white sugar. Beat up the eggs till they become fluid; 
mix the flour with the milk gradually, until the same be- 
comes a light batter; add the eggs to the latter and stir 
the whole well round; bruise the pine slices in a mortar 
until they are reduced to a pulp; put this into the batter, 
with a portion of grated nutmeg and four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; then stir the whole of the ingredients round, 
mixing them well together. Have a clean pan, furnished 
with good butter, over a clear fire; scatter a few currants, 
well washed, into the batter, and take out a teacupful of 
the latter and drop it into the pan with the butter; let it 
fry until one side is brown, which you can ascertain by 
lifting up the sides of the batter with a knife; turn it, then, 
on the other side, and let it be fried also brown. Repeat 
this practice until the whole of the batter is used up. As 
you take up each pancake, add a spoonful of sugar to them, 
laying them one over another until the whole of them are 
done. 

Light and Cheap Yorkshire Pudding.—Five tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, gradually made into a smooth batter with a 
pennyworth of new milk, and one egg, well-beaten up, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt; add cold water till you have 
batter enough for a small pudding-pan; place it in the oven 
to set, and then put it under your roasting meat, taking 
care to turn both ends toward the fire. Your pan must be 
well greased, or the pudding will, perhaps, be broken in 
slipping it off on to the dish. When you take it up, pour 
off all the dripping; it can either be eaten with the meat, 
or with gravy, or salt, or sugar, as preferred. This pud- 
ing is not substantial, but it is easy of digestion; and if 
well managed, very custardy; it will serve four or five per- 
sons very well. When eggs are cheap, a second may be 
added; but it is not necessary. 

Marmalade Pudding—tTake three ounces of fresh butter, 
clarify it, mix it with three ounces of pounded sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, four eggs, one table- 
spoonful of flour. Beat the mixture all together for ten 
minutes with a wooden spoon. Line a mould with sweet 
tart paste; pour the ingredients into the mould. Bake it 
in a moderate oven for an hour and a half. Stick the pud- 


$ ding with almonds, and serve with custard sauce. 
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Rice Cream.—An agreeable and economical substitute 
for custards, or blanc-mange. Qne pint and a half of new 
milk; two eggs; four large tablespoonfuls of ground rice; 
a small wineglass of brandy; a few drops of essence of 
almonds; half a teaspoonful of cinnamon—of course, the 
cinnamon is optional, some people disliking it extremely— 
and moist sugar to taste. Mix the cinnamon thoroughly 
with the rice, and add, first the eggs, well-beaten, then the 
milk, and, lastly, the sugar, brandy, and almond flavoring. 
Pour the mixture into a pan, and let it remain on the fire 
till it has boiled about half a minute—stirring all the time, 
or it will lump and burn; then pour into a basin; stir occa- 
sionally to prevent surface scum, and, when nearly cold, 
cover, and set it in a cellar, or cool place, until wanted. 
Serve in cups or glasses. 

Cocoanut-Pudding.—Pare off the rind and wipe the nut 
dry; dissolve two ounces of sugar in a small teacup of 
water. Boil the sugar a few minutes, and add the grated 
cocoanut; keep stirring the mixture until it boils. When 
nearly cold, add the beaten yolks of three eggs, a dessert- 
spoonful of orange flower-water, a wineglassful of brandy, 
and a piece of butter the size of an egg. Line the dish 
with pastry. Pour the mixture in; bake it, and sift sugar 
over it before serving. ? 

A Very Good Pudding.—Beat lightly the yolks of ten 
eggs and the whites of six, with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, the rind of an orange, or two lemons, grated, six 
ounces and a half of flour; add one pint of boiling milk. 
When nearly cold, mix in the eggs and sugar, and add a 
wineglassful of brandy, half a pound of melted butter. 
Bake it an hour and a quarter, and turn it out. 

A Good Rice Pudding.—Cover the bottom of the dish 
with a quarter of a pound of butter. Stick saffron in the 
butter, half a pound of rice, picked and washed, in cold 
water. As quick as possible throw the rice over the butter 
with a quarter of a pound of brown sugar; then pour over 
it three pints of milk. It must have two hours baking at 
least. 

Lemon-Paste to Keep—To one pound of butter put one 
pound of loaf-sugar, six eggs, (leaving out the whites of 
two,) the rind grated, and the juice of three lemons. Put 
all in a pan, and let it simmer till the sngar is dissolved, 
and it thickens to the consistency of honey. Put it into 
pots, and tie down; put brandy papers over it. 

Simple Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
one pint of new milk, the yolks of four eggs, whites well 
beaten, a pinch-of salt. Boil it for one hour and a half. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

New Mode of Making Coffee-—Dr. Ratler assures us that 
the aroma of cuffee is better extracted by cold water than 
by hot. For this purpose, he recommends that four ounces 
of good coffee, properly roasted and ground, be mixed into 
& pap, or thin paste, with cold water, and left to steep, 
covered closely, for a night. Next day pour this pap care- 
fully on fine linen, placed in a glass funnel, in a bottle. A 
single spoonfal of this very strong infusion, poured into a 
cup of boiling milk, will give the whole a delightful aroma. 
Or, one part of the infusion, and two parts of water, put on 
the fire till it just boils, will yield a delicious coffee. The 
strong essence should be kept in a closely-stopped bottle. 

Stewed Apples.—Make a clear syrup of half a pound ot 
sugar to one pint of water. Skim it; peel and core the 
apples, without injuring the shape. Let them be in cold 
Water till the syrup is ready; to which add the juice of a 
lemon, and the peel, cut very fine. Stew the apples in the 
syrup till quite done. Quarters of oranges may be boiled 
in the same syrup instead of apples. 

Everton Toffee—Ten ounces of molasses, one pound of 
sugar, six ounces of fresh butter, and a little lemon-peel. 
Th» butter is to be dissolved first, then the whole to be 
boiled very quickly, 








To Increase the Sharpness and Strength of Vinegar.—Boil 
two quarts of good vinegar till reduced to one; then put it 
in a vessel, and set it in the sun fora week. Now mix the 
vinegar, with six times ite quantity of bad vinegar, in a 
small cask; it will not only mend it, but make it strong 
and agreeable. 

TOILET. 

A Semi-Liquid Pomatum—A flask of salad oil, one and a 
half ounce of spermaceti, half ounce of white wax; scent 
as desired. Cut up the white wax and spermaceti into 
small pieces, and put them into the oven to melt with a 
small quantity of the oil. When the lumps have dis- 
appeared, and all the ingredients are thoroughly amalga- 
mated, pour in the remainder of the oil and the scent, and 
stir with a spoon until cold. 

Camphor-Ice for Chapped Hands.—Melt spermaceti,sone 
drachm, with almond oil, one ounce; and add powdered 
camphor, one drachm. It will be improved by adding a 
couple of drachms of glycerin, using as much less of the 
almond oil. : 

To Whiten and Soften the Hands.—Half an ounce of white 
wax, half an ounce of spermaceti, quarter of an ounce of 
powdered camphor. Mix them with as much olive oil 
as will form them into a very stiff paste, and use as often 
as you wash your hands. 

Oil of Roses for the Hair.—Olive oil, one quart; ottar of 
roses, one drachm; oi] of rosemary, one drachm—mix. It 
may be colored by steeping a little alkanet-root in the oil 
(with heat) before scenting it. It strengthens and beau- 
tifies the hair. 

Hard Water.—A little camphor, placed in hard water, 
will soften it, and prove delightfully refreshing as well. 
River water is considerably softened by boiling and ex- 
posure to atmospheric influence. 

WARDROBE. 

To Restore the Pile of Velvet, stretch the velvet out 
tightly, and remove all dust from the surface with a clean 
brush; afterward, well clean it with a piece of black flan- 
nel, slightly moistened with Florence oil. Then lay a wet 
cloth over a hot iron, and place it under the velvet, allow- 
ing the steam to pass through it; at the same time brushing 
the pile of the velvet till restored as required. Should any 
fluff remain on the surface of the velvet, remove it by 
brushing with a handful of crape. 

Grease-Stains in Silk.—A sure and safe way to remove 
grease-stains from silks, is to rub the spot quickly with 
brown paper; the friction will soon draw out the grease. 
Or: Lay the silk upon a table with an ironing-blanket 
under it, the right side of the silk downward; put a piece 
of brown paper on the top, afid apply a flat-iron just hot 
enough to scorch the paper. I have found this receipt more 
efficacious than any scouring-drops ever compounded. 

Tincture to Destroy Moths.—One ounce of gum camphor, 
and one ounce of powdered shell of red pepper, are mace- 
rated in eight ounce# of strong alcohol for seven days, and 
then strained. With this tincture the furs or cloths are 
sprinkled over, and rolled up in sheets. This remedy is 
used in Russia under the name of “Chinese tincture for 
moths,” and is found very effective. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Waite CASHMERE, SPOTTED WITH BLUE.— 
The waist cut with three long basque ends at the back, 
trimmed with bias silk, and lace laid on straight; under- 
skirt of blue silk; coat-sleeve. 

Fig. 1.—CarriaGe Dress or Biack SILK, embroidered 
with cherry. The waist high and plain. Empire bonnet 
of black frosted chip, cherry and black flowers in the face, 
and on the sides, black lace bows and ends in the back; 
black strings; edged with cherry. 














FASHIONS FOR! APRIL. 





Fig. m.—Warkive Dress or Stiver-Gray SILK.—Basque 
to match, cnt not to fit the figure closely. ‘The skirt trim- 
med with blue silk, and inserting of black laid over it flat: 
The basque trimmed round the neck to match the skirt, 
with lapels in front, finished with three tassels of blue and 
silver. Hat with turned-up sides; blue velvet bow, white 
feather and veil. 

Fig. 1v—Home Dressor Emeralp Gresn Six,—The 
skirt gored and wide, bound with a large cable-cord, trim- 
med with long hanging buttons of black jet; and smaller 
ones on the sleeves at the hand, and the same ornamenting 
the waistband. . 

Fic. v.—Homs Dress or Buack Sux.—The skirt made 
plain. The waist trimmed with black silk cord, finished 
at the ends with barrel-shaped buttons. A fringe of the 
same, forming an epaulet. The coat-sleeve cut slightly 
pointed, and trimmed to match. 

GeneRaL Remarks—Black dresses, striped with white, 
and white dresses, striped with black, have been so long 
in favor, that we are not surprised to hear that the white 
stripes are at last to be superseded by gold ones. It isa 
pleasant change, for white in winter certainly looks very 
uncomfortable. These dresses are trimmed with black 
silk and witli narrow silk braid, which matches the gold 
stripe. As a fact, wide waistbands are going decidedly out 
of fashion; and the rosette, which we mentioned in our last 
number, gains favor every day. As the season advances, 
too, they must be very popular, being made of the same 
colors as the dress. 

Sxmts never were so thoroughly trained—indeed, it ap- 
pears to be the rule to have the bottom of the skirt three 
times and a half wider than at the hips. This tendency to 
narrow and lengthen the skirt has given the impetus to 
the Gabrielle. Pockets are often placed at the back of the 
skirts to these dresses. 

Waists remain high and plain—the only difference is, 
that some have them with two points. The waist is often 
cut on the cross instead of lengthways of the material, 
thus ensuring a more satisfactory result; but we would 
advise our readers to try this on something of no value 
first, as it would be a waste of material should they fail 
with the other. 

‘JACKETS are more popular than ever, and are frequently 
seen upon all occasions. -The Raphael jacket is a novelty 
which has lately appeared. It is buttoned straight down 
the front, does not fit the figure, and is cut out squarely at 
the top, so as to admit of the guimpe underneath being 
seen. For dressy occasions it can be cut short; but it is 
generally worn as long as a paletot. It is made in heavy 
materials, such as velvet and cloth, and the trimmings are 
of the most sober description. 

Empromery is losing its favor, and now everything is 
trimmed with Cluny lace and inserting. Collars and cuffs 
are made of Cluny, and worked with pearls. Some very ele- 
gant petticoats are made very rich apd elaborate by its use. 

GLoves are now worn, for the evening, trimmed with 
small gilt bells; these bells are fastened to the silk braid, 
terminating with a tassel, which secures the glove at the 
wrist. These fancy gauntlets are very new. 

Burrons are used of every description—some triangle 
buttons are to be seen. Oxydized silver is serviceable and 
pretty. Brooches, and ear-rings, and sleeve-buttons of this 
metal are in the stores, and make very nice ornaments for 
neglige dress. 

EventnG Dresses, for married ladies, are mostly made of 
Velvet, moire, or other heavy silks; the former always 
makes an expensive dress, but requires little trimming. 
The gossamer fabrics, known as tulle, tarlatane, or gauze, 
are literally loaded with ornaments. Such a thing as a 
single skirt is never to be seen now-a-days. The arrange- 
ment of skirts runs thus—first, there is a short skirt, made 
either of tulle or velvet, or some material embroidered 





either in gold or silver; then follows a tulle skirt of for- 
amidable dimensi hat about seven yards wide 
and nearly two long. This tulle dress is worn over a silk 





‘skirt of the same color as the tulle. Young unmarried 


ladies also wear the same complicated style of ball-dress, 
and tunics, embroidered in either gold or silver, are now 
considered the most fashionable style. Tulle, striped with 
thin lines of silver, running perpendicularly, is also in 
vogue for dancing dresses. The flowers employed for 
looping up the upper skirts are usually water-lilies, with 
long sprays of frosted silvery leaves, mounted on silver 
stems. These harmonize well with the silver-lined tulle. 

OLoAKs are made in a variety of ways, being mostly trim- 
med with steel, and jet. It is quite fashionable to lino 
them with red, and edged with trimming to match the 
outside. Tobacco and red browns are good wear for spring, 
but will only do to wear with contrasting colors. 

THe Pame.a Bonnet gains in favor, it being much more 
coquettish and dressy-looking than the Empire, which, 
even in the gayest materials, and under the most tasteful 
management, will never look smart, but always stiff, 
straight, and dumpy. The Pamela is cut off at the ears, 
being rounded as it turns toward the back; the strings 
form the cap at the sides, thus concealing the ears; and 
what there is of a curtain is pointed in its center, which 
point falls naturally at the bottom of the chignon. For 
the present these Pamela bonnets are rather conspicuous 
when the wearer is on foot; but for carriage wear they are 
well suited, being newer than the Empires, and more 
graceful. 

Heap-Dresses are composed of gold, silver humming- 
birds, flowers, and of every conceivable material that has 
ever been used for that purpose. Those worn during the 
day differ essentially from those worn in full dress. In 
the evening veritable wreaths and coronets of frizzed curls 
are worn; and these are enlivened with flowers imitated 
either in diamonds, or enamel, or filagreed work. For the 
back, the chignons, composed of bows of hairs, are replaced 
by a row of thick curls, which are wound round the finger, 
the ends being concealed and pinned up. Formerly these 
curls were called boudins, and they are now arranged, one 
after the other, in regular rotation at the back of the 
head, looking rather stiff and inelegant. 

NATURAL FLOWERS are much worn, at parties and balls, 
by ladies of all ages. Metallic humming-birds and butter- 
flies are making their app ; they are made of foil 
paper of the most dazzling colors. Not many of these imi- 
tations are as yet to be seen. 

Bora Steet AND JewELep Comss are very popular; the 
ornamental tops are about one inch and a half wide, and 
are always straight. Those who can afford it purchase 
combs with gold tops, studded with precious stones; the 
more modest purses content themselves with either cameo, 
pearls, or enamel, all of which produce an extremely pretty 
effect at candlelight. 
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* CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1—Dress ror a Gm or Eigur Years OLD.—Basque 
made of the same material as the dress, cut loose, with 
two seams; coat-sleeves; the whole trimmed with bands 
of swans’-down. High Polish boots, edged with fur. Hat 
with drooping sides, and feather. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Giri or Nive Years Ovp.—Bonnet 
and dress made of pique. High kid boots. Cavalier hat, 
trimmed with peacock eyes. 

Fic. m.—Surr ror A Boy or Sven Years Oxp, made of 
French cassimere, and otherwise describes itself. . 

Fic. 1v¥.—Dress ror A Girt or Four Years Oup, made of 
poplin, and trimmed with jet trimming and velvet. Hat 
with feather. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
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DINNER DRESS. 
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WAIST OF DOTTED NET. 



































HANDKERCHIEF CORNER 



































HANDKERCIIEF CORNER. 





BUTTERFLY IN SATIN-STITCH. 


MONOGRAM IN SATIN-STITCH. 




















HEAD-DRESS. 























HOME EVER DEAR. 


a BALLAD. 
WORDS AND MUSIC 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
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1, Home ev - er dear, how sweet the hour That brings mo to 


great the joy to new-ly share, Thy wolcome rest 














HOME EVER DEAR. 
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But oh how sad 




















2. 
Home ever dear, how sweet the joys 
That charm us like a spell, 


To dwell with those we hold so dear, 


And all we love 680 well. 

O tempt me not with other scenes 
In regions far to live, 

For there are comforts found at home 
No other place can give, 


Home ever dear, thy very name 
Gives pleasure to my heart; 

Tho’ friends I find in other climes 

whom ’twere sad to part. 

Yes ever dear, art thou to me 
Thou sweet and cherished spot, 

The world can give the heart no rest— 
If Home affords it not. 



























































